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I.L.0. Notes 


During the Session which it has just held at Geneva, the Governing 
Body considered the Office’s report on the proceedings of the Santiago 
Conference. In the course of the discussion concerning the action to be 
taken on the various resolutions adopted by the Conference, all the 
speakers, and especially those who had been at the Santiago meeting, 
stressed the importance of the results achieved. Some of them pointed 
out the possible effects of the work of the International Labour 
Organisation on the progress of labour legislation in South America. 
Evidence was also given of the collaboration that the Organisation 
can expect on the part of the American States. Between the tendency 
towards uniformity of labour conditions and regional differences 
there are possibilities of reconciliation which must be sought by 
conferences on the lines of the one just held at Santiago. Various 
speakers accordingly expressed the wish that such conferences should 
be held regularly. 

In a formal resolution the Governing Body expressed its satisfac- 
tion at the Office’s report. It instructed the Director to give immediate 
effect to those resolutions which merely request that their contents 
should be communicated to the States concerned by way of information. 
As regards the others, the Director was requested to bring them to 
the notice of the competent committees and to give them the fullest 
consideration in any proposals he may have to make relating to the 
subject-matter of these resolutions. 


* * « 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted by the last Session of the 
International Labour Conference, the Governing Body has just 
decided to set up a Permanent Agricultural Committee. This proposal, 
as Mr. Jules Gautier, member of the French delegation, pointed out 
when seconding the resolution at the Conference, “is the result of a 
series of negotiations, conversations, and even positive actions which 
began in 1921”. In 1921, in fact, the Conference recommended the 
formation of a Joint Agricultural Commission on the same lines as the 
Joint Maritime Commission. No effect, however, was given to this 
recommendation. It is true that a Mixed Advisory Committee was set 
up to co-ordinate the work of the Office and of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. More recently, too, the Governing Body 
set up a Committee of its own members with the special task of study- 
ing agricultural questions of particular interest to the International 
Labour Organisation. But wider collaboration with the interests 
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concerned was necessary if in studying the problem of agricultural 
labour due allowance was to be made for the general elements of the 
social and economic development of agriculture in the various parts 
of the world. This necessity was further strengthened by the agricul- 
tural depression, with its far-reaching effects on the social structure 
of agriculture, and by the policy adopted by the various countries in 
their attempts to find a solution for the problems of agricultural 
labour within the framework of a new organisation of agriculture 
as a whole. The setting up of a Permanent Agricultural Committee 
is intended to provide the Governing Body and the Office with the 
relations with the agricultural world and the opinions of experts 
which they need at a moment when, as suggested by the Conference, 
they are preparing to intensify their study of working and living 
conditions in agriculture. For this reason the new Committee will 
include not only representatives of the three groups of the Governing 
Body, but also representatives of the principal international institu- 
tions and organisations which are concerned with the aspects of 
agricultural problems dealt with by the International Labour Organi- 
sation, and individuals chosen so as to ensure adequate representation 
of all classes of the agricultural population. 


* 
ok * 


The Governing Body has further decided to set up a Correspondence 
Committee on Workers’ Spare Time. The appropriateness of this 
decision is shown by the reports and documents which were submitted 
last summer to the International Conference on Workers’ Spare Time, 
and have recently been published by the Office in its series of Studies 
and Reports. A considerable movement is in progress in many countries 
with the aim of helping the workers to make a good use of their spare 
time. Experiments in this direction are of very varied forms and work 
through a great variety of organisations. The resulting activities differ 
widely from country to country, and there is often no possibility 
of benefiting by the experience of similar organisations elsewhere. 
The object of the new Correspondence Committee will be to facilitate 
the co-ordination of existing efforts by the international exchange 


of information. A 
x x 


The reports which the Governments have to submit each year on 
the application of the Conventions they have ratified have been 
examined as usual by the experts appointed for the purpose. In trans- 
mitting their report to the Governing Body, the experts note with 
Satisfaction the constant improvement in the sending in of these 
reports. Out of 630 reports due this year from the Governments, 
584 were received in time to be examined by the experts; only 46 
were missing. Last year 80 reports were missing out of 601 due ; in 
1934, 86 out of 522. On examining these figures more closely it is 
found that the improvement they show is principally due to the States 
of Latin America. In 1935 the number of reports received from these 
States was 79 out of 135 ; this year it is 181 out of 150. This is signi- 
ficant proof of the growing attention paid by the Governments to 
their obligations in regard to the Conventions they have ratified. 














The Economic and Social Situation 
of Uruguay 


by 


C. CHARLONE 
Minister of Finance, Uruguay 


Mr. Charlone, who has on various occasions attended the 
International Labour Conference as Government Delegate for 
Uruguay, ts also a member of the Committee of Experts on the 
application of Conventions. When in Geneva for the meeting of 
this Committee last March, he was good enough to offer the Review 
the following short article containing a general account of the 
economic and social situation of his country. Mr. Charlone, who 
was in turn Director of the Labour Office and Minister of Labour 
before becoming Minister of Finance, has taken an active part in 
the preparation of the labour laws adopted in Uruguay in recent 
years. The distinction with which he has thus filled his succession 
of high offices gives a special interest to his article. 


HE Republic of Uruguay was constituted as a free country, 
independent of all foreign authority, on 18 July 1830, on 
which date its first Political Charter was promulgated. 

The area of the country is rather over 18 million hectares, 
situated between 30° and 35° south latitude. It is inhabited 
by two million persons, all of white race, the great majority 
of whom are descended from immigrants of European origin. 

The Constitution now in force dates from 19 April 19384. 
It was drawn up by a Constituent National Convention elected 
by universal and secret suffrage on the principle of full propor- 
tional representation in accordance with the Hondt system. 
Popular ratification of the Constitution took place on the 
above date, the number of votes in favour being in excess of 
an absolute majority of the electorate. 
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The Uruguayan Constitution enshrines the most novel and 
advanced principles of democratic public law. 

Sovereignty, which is fundamentally vested in the Nation, 
is exercised directly by the electorate by way of election, initia- 
tive, and referendum, and indirectly by the representative 
authorities. 

Every citizen is a member of the sovereign body. The right 
to vote is exercised on the threefold basis of compulsory regis- 
tration in the Permanent Civic Register, secret and compulsory 
voting, and proportional representation. Women have the right 
to vote and to be elected. All procedure connected with voting 
is under the direction and control of an autonomous Electoral 
Court, which is independent of the public authorities and consists 
of nine judges specially appointed for the purpose. 

The legislative power (Chamber of Representatives and 
Senate) and the executive power, which is entrusted to the 
President of the Republic assisted by a Council of Ministers, 
emanate from direct popular suffrage. The judicial power is 
exercised in complete independence by the Supreme Court of 
Justice, the members of which are designated by the General 
Assembly by a two-thirds majority. The country consists of 
nineteen territorial divisions, each of which forms an autono- 
mous department governed by a governor (intendente) and a 
deliberative council (junta), both elected by universal and secret 
suffrage. 

The industrial undertakings of the State (banking, public 
services, fuel administration, etc.) and secondary and higher 
education are administered by autonomous councils, which are 
designated by the Executive every four years with the approval 
of the Senate ; the members of these councils can be removed 
from office only in the case of negligence, incompetence, or 
crime. 

Generally speaking, the system of government of Uruguay 
is one of “tempered parliamentarism’’ of some originality, 
which is in harmony with the experience of the country in the 
matter of public institutions. Close and constant collaboration 
between the Executive and Parliament is effected by the crea- 
tion of ministerial cabinets on a wide parliamentary basis and 
by the limitation of votes of disapproval or censure to really 
serious cases. To this end, the Constitution provides that two- 
thirds of the ministry must consist of representatives of the 
political party polling the largest number of votes, and the 
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remaining one-third of representatives of the party with the 
next largest number of votes. A special meeting of both cham- 
bers of Parliament, forming the General Assembly, can censure 
ministers and decide on their removal from office, but they 
must be replaced by men belonging to the same political parties 
so as to maintain the proportions assigned by the Constitution 
to the majority and the minority. In this way ministers may 
fall, but political power is always exercised by the parties which 
obtained the largest number of votes in the general election. 
As a further corrective of the instability of cabinets, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic may disregard any votes of disapproval 
or censure that have been passed by less than two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly. If the General Assembly 
upholds its vote, the President may dissolve Parliament and 
is bound to call a general election within sixty days of the decree 
of dissolution. As soon as the new General Assembly has been 
constituted, it must decide whether to maintain or repeal the vote 
of censure. If it maintains it, the President of the Republic and 
the ministers resign, the former being replaced by the President 
of the Senate until the expiration of his mandate, which, like 
that of Parliament, is for four years. In brief, in exceptionally 
serious cases of conflict between Parliament and Executive, 
when collaboration between the two can no longer be achieved 
by the ordinary procedure for renewing the ministry, the matter 
is put to the country, which decides by means of the vote. 
This is the significance of the dissolution of Parliament and the 
consultation of the electorate by means of a general election. 
The people as the supreme judge gives its verdict by electing a 
Parliament favourable to the policy of the Executive or by 
maintaining the previous Parliament; and in the latter case 
the Executive must resign, as is provided in the Constitution, 
in the interests of unity and efficiency of government. 


Economic SITUATION 


The Constitution also contains important provisions on 
economic organisation. It provides for the appointment of 
a National Economic Council, consisting of representatives of 
economic and occupational interests, and empowers this body 
to lay its views before the legislative committees. 

It further provides that every commercial or industrial 
organisation of the nature of a trust must be under State control, 
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and reserves to the State the right to approve the charges for 
the public services exploited by undertakings holding con- 
cessions. 

Important economic branches are administered as mono- 
polies by the State, which has considerable industrial possessions, 
estimated at 150 million pesos}, and giving employment to 
over 30,000 salaried employees and manual workers at suitable 
rates of pay and with a share in profits. These economic under- 
takings of the State have grown to such an extent that one of 
the principal items of the national revenue is derived from the 
State’s share in their profits. 

The State has the monopoly of the supply of electricity, the 
telephone service, and the mines (National Administration 
of the State Electricity Works and Telephones), the post 
office and internal telegraph services (General Post Office 
Directorate, Directorate of Telegraphs and Wireless Communi- 
cations), the port services (National Port Administration), 
social and commercial insurance (State Insurance Bank, Super- 
annuation and Pensions Institute), land mortgage (Uruguayan 
Mortgage Bank), note issue and rediscount operations (Bank 
of the Republic of Uruguay), the postal savings bank (National 
Postal Savings Bank), lotteries and casinos (Administration 
of Public Health and Municipalities). 

Further, the State possesses the National Fuel Administra- 
tion, which is responsible for 40 per cent. of the sales of petro- 
leum and other liquid fuel, and will in July next set up the first 
petroleum refinery, which will be large enough to provide for 
the whole consumption of the country. It exploits the railways 
(State Railways Administration), large and up-to-date printing 
presses (National Printing Press, Military Printing Press), 
the inland drinking-water services (General Directorate for 
Land Development), and the fishing industry (Fisheries Insti- 
tute). It may be added that the Municipality of Montevideo 
owns large and luxurious hotels which cater for the main tourist 
traffic. 

Within equitable limits, and with due regard and consider- 
ation for the rights of foreign capital invested in the country, 
the Uruguayan Republic is aiming at the nationalisation of its 
vital resources. The great progress made in this direction to 





1 One gold peso = 4s. 3d. or 26.45 French francs or 1.03 dollars at par. 
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date has diminished the payments to other countries and can 
to some extent explain the relative speed with which the country 
has succeeded in balancing its accounts with other countries. 
Assuredly Uruguay will be the South American country to 
have paid off most rapidly the debts contracted by its trade 
with foreign countries during the depression. 

The rapid economic recovery of Uruguay has been facilitated 
by the introduction of certain methods of economic planning. 
This recovery is at present in full swing, and the acute depression 
that began in 1930 and reached its crisis two years later must be 
Tregarded as overcome. Exports, which in 1930 amounted to 
100 million pesos, fell to barely over 58 million pesos, while 
goods bought abroad remained at the level of 82 million pesos. 
This serious discrepancy, aggravated by the service of loans 
and other remittances of funds abroad, led to the formation 
of a mass of frozen credits, representing no less than 50 million 
pesos. The principal reason for this abrupt fall in exports is to 
be sought in the restrictions imposed abroad on the purchase 
of the foodstuffs and raw materials produced by Uruguay, and 
in the fall of their prices. The consequence was a decline of 
40 per cent. in agricultural income, leading in turn to an increase 
of 30 million pesos in mortgage debts during the years 19380 
to 1932 inclusive. On the other hand, the prices of industrial 
goods remained at the same level as in 1930 owing to tariff 
protection. This inequality in the movement of prices (stability 
of urban prices, heavy fall in rural prices) led to a complete 
dislocation of the internal economy of the country. For this 
reason the plans for economic recovery drawn up by the Govern- 
ment in and after 1933 aimed at raising rural prices in terms of 
the national currency so as to restore to agricultural production 
— the principal source of wealth in Uruguay — that purchasing 
and consuming power which had been so seriously impaired by 
the depression. An appropriate monetary policy, combined in 
some cases, e.g. that of livestock, with the granting to producers 
of heavy subsidies, representing 20 per cent. of the value of 
each animal on the market, and in others, e.g. wheat and milk, 
with the establishment of minimum prices guaranteed by the 
State, enabled prices of foodstuffs and raw materials to reach 
the desired level in 1935, and in some cases even to exceed it 
considerably ; e.g. wool rose by 50 per cent. as compared with 
1929, the year before the depression set in. In this way the 
purchasing and consuming power of the farmer was made to 
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balance that of the industrialist in the town, who, as already 
stated, had been able to maintain his prices. 

This equilibrium between the purchasing power of town and 
country, combined with the maintenance of the standard of 
living at almost the same level as that prevailing in normal 
years (the cost-of-living index number (1913 = 100) was 123 
in 1929 and fell to 115 in 1935), has placed Uruguay in a situation 
of definite well-being, as is shown by the figures of employment, 
the liquidity of banking credit, treasury receipts, ete. For 
instance, mortgage debts diminished from 1933 to 1935 inclusive 
by 25 million pesos, which is the surplus of mortgages paid off 
over new debts contracted. Without a doubt this improvement 
in the situation has been much facilitated by various other 
measures that were adopted. The interest on mortgage debt 
was reduced by 33 per cent., the 6 per cent. that had been in 
force until 1933 being reduced to 4 per cent. for the period 
1933-1938 in the case of debtors of the Uruguayan Mortgage 
Bank. Similarly, the State reduced by 20 per cent. the assess- 
ment adopted as a basis for the payment of real estate taxes. 

Other methods of economic planning were also adopted to 
wipe out the deficit in the balance of payments of Uruguay. 
The Act of 9 November 1934 introduced import control in 
order to limit the expenditure of the country abroad to the 
actual amount of foreign exchange available. At present no 
kind of goods may be introduced unless the person concerned 
can show the competent authority that he possesses the 
necessary means of payment. 

Further, imports were placed at the service of exports as a 
means of promoting the latter and obtaining foreign exchange. 
Under the above-mentioned Act Uruguay has concluded a large 
number of compensation agreements during the last two years 
with England, Germany, Italy, France, Belgium, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia, Brazil, etc. Compensation is effected on the 
basis of the balance of accounts, the principle being that every 
debt, including those involved in the service of debts, should be 
paid by work. In this connection attention should be drawn 
to the fact that at all times, including the years of most severe 
depression, Uruguay paid the holders of her foreign debts 
31% per cent. a year interest in the foreign currency concerned, 
as stipulated in the contracts for the loans. 

The methods referred to here have given quite satisfactory 
results. In 1935 a favourable balance of trade of 35 million 
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pesos was recorded, the surplus on the balance of payments 
being 9 million pesos. In this way the heavy burden of frozen 
credits is at present on the way to rapid liquidation. The credits 
in question have been consolidated by two issues of bonds in 
foreign money, payable in five annual instalments, with interest 
at 6, 5, and 3% per cent. On 31 December 1935 Uruguay had 
already paid off 45 per cent. of these debts; in July 1936 the 
proportion will have reached 70 per cent. By July 1937 the total 
frozen credits paid off will be 90 per cent., and the small balance 
will be paid before 1940, at which date the last instalment of 
repayment will become due in accordance with the legislation 
in question. 

It should also be observed that, notwithstanding the system 
of inconvertible currency, Uruguay possesses a large metal 
reserve. On 31 December 1935 the Bank of the Republic of 
Uruguay held in its issue department and foreign exchange fund 
46 million pesos in gold and 5 million pesos in silver. Uruguay 
possesses 116 Swiss francs of gold per head of the population. 
The fiduciary circulation, which was 82 million pesos in December 
1932, fell to 75 million pesos in December 1935. There was a 
similar decrease in sight deposits, which fell from 83 million to 


77 million pesos. 
The principal statistical information illustrating the economic 
recovery of Uruguay is given below. 


I. Animal Production 


Cattle : number sold 
Sheep : - a 

Pigs : ” ” 

Wool: metric tons sold 
Hides 2 ” oe) 
‘ats : ” 9 9 
Meat exports : metric tons 


1932 
915,720 
837,629 

66,235 
43,154 
15,498 
6,619 
204,371 


Il. Banking and Credit 


Clearing houses (cheques cleared) 

Savings banks 

Paid-up capital of banks 

Reserve funds of banks 

Stock exchange (general average 
quotation of securities sold on 
the rise) 


* 1936 (ist quarter). 


1932 
g 
550,302,133 
101,921,333 
50,024,615 
10,445,860 


86.31 


1935 
1,225,904 
1,128,666 

63,194 

50,385 

20,555 

17,420 

278,132 


1935 
BS 
887,192,285 
125,098,154 
55,138,686 
11,463,195 


92.50 
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III. Transport 
Railway freight traffic : 1932 1935 
thousands of ton-kms. 278,153 337,688 
Railway passenger traffic : 
thousands of passenger-kms. 142,809 186,835 
Tramway passenger traffic : 
thousands of passengers 114,205 120,355 


IV. Power 
Motive power for wn A 
(in thousands of KWH) 


1932 1935 
54,781 61,113 


V. Public Entertainments 
1932 1935 


Number of spectators (in thousands) 5,094 5,636 


During 1985 Uruguay similarly succeeded in restoring sound 
financial conditions. Owing to the decline in taxation revenue, 
the general State budget showed a deficit in the period 1982-1933 
of 20 million pesos, which was covered by short-term loans 
contracted with public and private banks. This floating debt 
is now all paid off by means of the special moneys devoted to 
this purpose by the Act of 9 November 1934. 

The total general State budget, which in 1933 amounted 
to 90 million pesos, was reduced in 1935 to 81.5 million pesos, 
and in 1986 it will be 80,118,281.01 pesos. The action of the 
Government in this direction was facilitated by the provisions 
contained in the new Constitution adopted by plebiscite on 
19 April 1934, which deprives Parliament of the initiative, 
and therefore of the power, to increase public expenditure. At 
the same time, the State revenue has grown considerably. The 
collection of customs duties alone increased by 10,116,000 pesos 
from 1982 to 1985. The result was that the financial year 1935 
closed with a surplus of 10,212,000 pesos, 3 million of which 
the Government allocated to reducing taxation, including 
the taxes on salaries and pensions of public officials, 4 million 
to setting up a special guarantee fund for balancing the budget, 
and the remainder to an extraordinary public works scheme. 
In this connection attention should be paid to the fact that 
Uruguay has made a vigorous attempt to combat unemployment 
by intensifying the construction of roads, railways, public 
buildings, etc. During the period Apri! 1933 to December 
1935, 33 million pesos were invested under this head ; to this 
should be added a further 5 million pesos invested by the 
municipalities in relief works for the unemployed, to whom the 
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State in addition supplies free food in canteens specially set 
up for the purpose. The measures adopted and the general 
economic recovery of Uruguay have had the happy result of 
restoring normal conditions on the labour market. 


SoctaAL SITUATION 


Over a long period Uruguay has given evidence of its high 
spirit of justice by passing a large number of laws to protect 
the conditions of employment and life of the many persons in 
the service of the State, and of industry, commerce, transport, 
agriculture, etc. The basic principles of this vast and up-to-date 
body of social legislation are at present enshrined in the Constitu- 
tion. The Political Constitution now in force has thus enriched 
the traditional array of individual liberties, which are a matter 
more of form than of substance, with modern economic and 
social rights which give expression to a wider and more realistic 
conception of justice. 

These new constitutional rights include the following : 
protection of the family, child welfare and education, maternity 
protection and assistance, equal obligations of parents in regard 
to children born out of wedlock; right to public assistance 
of all kinds for persons of small or no means; healthy and cheap 
housing for the workers ; family endowment ; legal protection 
of labour, securing to the worker moral and civic independence, 
fair remuneration, limitation of the working day, the weekly 
rest, special protection for women and children, impartial and 
fair distribution of employment, encouragement of the formation 
of trade associations, recognition of the right to strike ; general 
retiring pensions, social insurance against accidents, sickness, 
invalidity, and unemployment, and the rights of a deceased 
worker’s family to corresponding pensions ; free old-age pensions 
to all persons without resources on ceasing to be able to engage 
in productive activity. Similarly, the Constitution declares that 
primary, secondary, and higher education shall be free, as also 
industrial and artistic education, physical education, the 
establishment of popular libraries, etc. 

The Uruguayan Constitution reproduces the rights estab- 
lished and developed under previous legislation, and this without 
doubt is its principal merit : it secures to all persons living in the 
territory of the country, whether nationals or not, an ample 
minimum of rights, which ordinary legislation may increase 
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but in no kind of way diminish. It should further be noted that 
all these privileges were granted to the workers spontaneously 
by the public authorities, without any formal demands to this 
effect by the trade unions. 

Practically the whole of the Uruguayan working class is 
grouped in the traditional political parties. By means of uni- 
versal suffrage it has obtained State recognition of its social, 
economic, cultural, and health rights. 

The history of Uruguayan labour law may be summed up as 
follows : 

In 1907 the present President of the Republic, Dr. Gabriel 
Terra, inaugurated the study of social problems by the Ministry 
of Public Education and Labour, and set up the Labour Office, 
which drafted the first legislation for the benefit of the workers. 

In 1914 the first Act of this kind was promulgated ; it dealt 
with the prevention of industrial accidents. 

In 1915 the Eight-Hour Day Act for manual workers and 
salaried employees in industry, commerce, transport, etc., was 
passed. 

In 1918 two more Acts were put into operation. The first 
required employers to supply seats for their women workers and 
employees, to allow them to rest in the intervals of working ; 
the other prohibited night work in bakeries, Italian-paste 
factories, pastry-cooks’ establishments, and the like. 

In 1919, the year in which the International Labour Organi- 
sation was formed and the First Session of its annual Conference 
was held at Washington, Uruguayan social legislation was 
endowed with new and important conquests: the Old-Age 
Pensions Act recognised the right of all persons without means 
to receive from the State on reaching the age of 60 years a mini- 
mum pension of 96 pesos a year without paying any contri- 
bution ; this figure was increased to 120 pesos a year in 1930, 
when the country celebrated its first Centenary. The Industrial 
Accident Compensation Act makes the employer liable to pay 
compensation for any injury caused by an accident, including 
those due to the fault of the worker, whether slight or serious, 
to chance, or to force majeure, and excepting only those wilfully 
produced by the worker. The Pensions Act for the Public 
Services (railway, tramway, gas, telegraph, and drinking-water 
services worked under concession) inaugurated the organisation 
of social insurance against unemployment, old age, invalidity, 
and death, which in subsequent years was to be extended to 
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other branches, ultimately becoming a comprehensive scheme 
covering the whole of industry, transport, and commerce. 

In 1920 the compulsory weekly rest for all employers, 
managers, salaried employees, and manual workers in industry, 
commerce, transport, and domestic service was established. 
The Act requires every undertaking which can suspend its 
operations without prejudice to the public to close on Sunday. 
In other cases the weekly rest may be granted on another day 
of the week, with the condition that in the case of women and 
of young persons under 16 years of age employed on Sunday 
a complete day’s rest must be granted for every five days of 
work. 

In 1923 minimum-wage legislation was introduced for indus- 
tries which have no practical methods of fixing rates of remuner- 
ation, by collective agreement or otherwise. The first laws were 
passed for agricultural workers. Wage rates are fixed in accord- 
ance with the worker’s age and the value of the property worked 
by the employer, who is further required to supply his workers 
with healthy dwellings and adequate food without making any 
deduction from their wages, and also to grant them one day’s 
rest a week. The fixing of statutory wage rates was subsequently 
extended to women workers in the telephone service, which 
was then owned by a concessionaire undertaking, and to workers 
employed on the loading and unloading of the products of the 
frigorificos and on loading and unloading in the Port of Monte- 
video for oversea shipping undertakings. 

In 1928 the legislation on workers’ pensions was extended 
to the printing industry, joint-stock companies, and banks. 

In 1931 the 44-hour week and the weekly rest of 36 hours 
were established for employers, managers, salaried employees, 
and manual workers in commerce. 

In 1933 manual workers and salaried employees in commerce 
were granted an annual holiday of 14 days paid by the employer ; 
and a Superior Labour Council was set up, as a result of which 
the principal trade associations can now take part in the study, 
preparation, and application of labour legislation. 

In the same year Uruguay ratified the International Labour 
Conventions adopted up to that date by the International 
Labour Organisation. Only Spain could show one more ratifi- 
cation than Uruguay, namely, that of the Forced Labour 
Convention, which is of no practical interest whatever to this 
South American country. 
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In 1984 the social insurance scheme (workers’ pensions) 
was extended to the whole of industry, commerce, transport, 
and industrial production in the home. The same applies to 
minimum-wage legislation, the protection of which was extended 
to home work. The National Register of Placing and Employ- 
ment Exchanges was set up ; this institution, which is under the 
management of joint committees and recognises the simultaneous 
existence of employment agencies run by the trade unions, 
organises the whole labour market on a national scale. Compul- 
sory prevention of and compensation for occupational diseases 
was introduced, and finally the Children’s Code was adopted, 
which set up one of the most advanced and complete systems 
for the protection of mothers, children, and young persons. 

The administration and supervision of the Acts concerning 
the working day, the weekly rest, minimum wages, the compul- 
sory provision of seats, annual holidays with pay, and night work 
are entrusted to the General Labour Inspectorate, which is 
subordinate to the Labour Institute, and to the related services. 
The Inspectorate is composed of 60 inspectors, among whom 
women are represented. All the particulars needed in order that 
the observance of these Acts may be effectively supervised must 
be recorded in special registers, which must be kept by every 
employer on pain of a fine, and to which the public must have 
free access. The inspector records each visit in these registers. 
Each inspector is required to carry out a minimum number of 
visits per day. They submit monthly reports on their work, 
and draw up a special account of any contraventions they 
observe. The trade unions also watch over the application of 
legislation through the Superior Labour Council, on which they 
have representatives or delegates. 

The legislation concerning pensions and compensation for 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases is administered 
by the Pensions Institute. 

The Children’s Code, which contains provisions limiting the 
working day of women, children, and young persons, fixing the 
leave to be allowed before and after childbirth, etc., is adminis- 
tered by the Children’s Council with the assistance of judges 
having a special knowledge of this legislation. 

On the sound and lasting foundation of a readjusted national 
economy and complete financial recovery, Uruguay is at 
present trying to increase the welfare of its population by adding 
new institutions to its advanced and equitable social legislation. 





The Present Status of Economic Planning 


I. An International Survey 
of Governmental Economic Intervention 


by 
P. W. MARTIN 


During the last five years, under the stress of acute industrial 
depression, almost every country has engaged in some form of 
“economic planning”’. It is evident that many of the measures 
applied have been in response to purely temporary emergencies 
and are in no way suited for permanent adoption. Now, with the 
worst of the depression apparently past, much of this “ panic 
planning’ is due for liquidation, replacement, or consolidation, 


as the case may be. 

The time would thus seem ripe for a reconsideration of this 
whole sphere of action. In the course of the next few years the 
foundations are likely to be laid of systems which, once established, 
will not easily be changed. It is accordingly of the utmost import- 
ance that developments in this field should be carefully scrutinised 
in the light of the experience now available ; for upon the under- 
standing and foresight shown in the immediate future depends not 
only the success with which the next depression will be met, but 
to some extent the whole relationship between economic planning 
and social justice. 

The present article consists of an international survey of the 
various types of State economic intervention actually in operation. 
In an ensuing article some of the main problems arising out of 
this intervention will be considered. 


HE decade immediately following the World War was 
characterised by a determined effort to get back to the 
pre-war system of quasi-laissez-faire. The depression that broke 
upon the world in 1929 finally destroyed that hope. Since then 
practically every country has been subjected to a great variety 
of measures of Government intervention and control, to which 
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the vague title of “economic planning” is currently given. 
At the same time, paper plans for the future organisation of the 
economic system have been put before the world in ever- 
increasing profusion. As a consequence, economic life and 
thought have become enormously more confused than at any 
time in the past. Out of this welter of experimentation and 
theorising, the economic system of the future is presumably 
emerging ; but at present we are too much in the midst of it 
to distinguish clearly the form it is likely to take. The nearest 
we can come, perhaps, towards getting some sense of perspec- 
tive—which in the end history alone can give—is by means of 
an international survey. By examining what has been and is 
being done, not in a single country but over the world as a 
whole, it may be possible to see rather more clearly what is 
the present status of economic planning and what the next 
steps in that direction might usefully be. 


THE SCoPE OF THE SURVEY 


The first requirement for any such survey is to determine 
what economic planning means. Anyone who has had practical 
experience in this matter will know that to get a generally 


acceptable definition of economic planning is impossible. Most 
people agree that it is a process in which the State plays a 
part. Beyond that unanimity ceases. But to define economic 
planning as any action taken by the State in the economic 
field borders upon the absurd. If the word “ planning ”’ has 
any meaning at all it cannot be applied to much that Govern- 
ments have done during the last few years. Fortunately, 
however, this difficulty of definition is not as serious as might 
at first appear. It is true that all measures of State economic 
action cannot be described as planning. On the other hand, 
all measures of State economic action are, as it were, the raw 
material of possible planning. There is every reason to believe 
that the great majority of countries, including all of the prin- 
cipal democracies, will develop their systems along experimental 
rather than a priori lines. From the point of view of the present 
survey, therefore, it is not necessary to draw any line of theoret- 
ical distinction between planning and non-planning. State 
intervention in the economic process, however unco-ordinated 
and opportunistic it may be in its initial manifestation, is 
planning in posse if not in esse ; and, as such, relevant. 
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There is, however, one arbitrary limitation which may 
usefully be made. State economic action can assume either 
of two main forms. In one—the “ planned economy ’’—the 
Government takes over the whole economic process. In the 
other, Governmental action and private initiative operate 
together. The U.S.S.R. falls into the first of these categories. 
The remaining sixty-odd countries fall into the second. The 
present survey deals exclusively with this latter type of plan- 
ning: viz. where the laissez-faire system of economic adjustment 
has been voluntarily or involuntarily discarded but where 
private initiative still plays the major part in the making and 
selling of goods. It need hardly be said that this narrowing 
in scope of the survey is not made with any intention of ignoring 
the completely planned economy ; but such a system is clearly 
on a separate footing, and no useful purpose is served by 
classing it with the “ mixed” systems of State intervention 
and private enterprise. 

The field of investigation being thus defined so as to include 
all measures of Government intervention in the economic 
sphere, other than complete and absolute State ownership 
and control, the question arises how these measures can be 
most conveniently classified. The difficulties here are consider- 
able. Almost every measure of State economic intervention 
can be looked at from three different angles: how it affects 
the size of the total product of industry ; how it affects the divi- 
sion of the product among the different sections of the com- 
munity ; and who will gain and who will lose power as a con- 
sequence of the action taken. Thus, a State subsidy may be 
regarded primarily as a means of encouraging production, as 
a means of changing the distribution of income, or as an inter- 
ference with the system of private enterprise. Much the same 
is true of price regulation ; while action in the monetary field 
necessarily affects the whole range of economic operations. 

From this it is evident that any system of classification set 
up must be largely a matter of personal judgment; and in 
any case will leave much to be desired. The scheme worked 
out here has been reached by a lengthy process of experimental 
grouping in which the measures adopted, not merely in one or 
two but in all the more important countries, have been taken 
into account. Such a method has the disadvantage that for 
any single country a better classification of its planning activi- 
ties could probably be framed ; but it has the advantage that, 


2 
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by getting away from the essentially fortuitous line of devel- 
opment in any one country, it presents more of an all-round 
view of the scope and possibilities of economic planning. 


Types oF STATE Economic INTERVENTION 


In the ensuing pages State economic action is considered 
under six main heads: the development of national services ; 
State aid to industry ; State interference with management ; 
State adjustment of output; State adjustment of effective 
demand ; and State intervention in the conduct of international 
trade. 

The first of these main heads—the development of national 
services—stands by itself. It consists of those many types 
of action, from the making of roads to the setting up of a national 
planning council, which cannot be adequately performed by 
private profit-making enterprise. This type of action stands 
apart from the others in that, even under a system of the most 
complete laissez-faire, a State necessarily has a certain economic 
réle to play. It is the extension of this rdle—a change in degree 
rather than in kind—that brings this action into the field of 
economic planning. 

State aid to industry! is a form of action intermediate 
between the development of national services and State 
interference with management. Its characteristic features 
are, on the one hand, encouragement and support given to 
private undertakings in view of their supposed importance 
to the community, and on the other a certain influence exercised 
by the State on the course industry is taking. To some extent 
the assistance rendered is technical—as, for instance, in the 
provision of business statistics—but the chief development 
during recent years has been in the direction of financial aid. 

The next main head comprises the various forms of State 
interference with management. All Government action bearing 
upon the running of business undertakings, the technique of 
organisation, the conditions under which work shall be carried 
on, the form in which goods may be advertised and sold— 
everything, in fact, appertaining to the actual process of making 
and marketing goods—falls into this category. The State 
has, of course, always intervened in the production process, 





1 The term “ industry” is used here in its wide sense, including agriculture 
and commerce. 
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if only to the extent of prohibiting production unless certain 
conditions (e.g. observance of factory regulations, use of standard 
weights and measures) were fulfilled. During recent years, 
however, Governmental action in this field has gone beyond 
anything recorded in the past, particularly in the positive control 
of labour conditions. 

The next two main types of economic intervention—State 
adjustment of output and State adjustment of effective demand 
—have both assumed enormous proportions during the last 
three or four years. State adjustment of output covers questions 
of price fixing, control of the volume of goods produced and 
offered for sale, and regulation of productive capacity. Such 
adjustment may be direct, as when the State takes it upon 
itself to determine how much of any product shall be put upon 
the market and at what prices it shall be sold. Or it may be 
indirect, through State control of a cartel or similar organisa- 
tion. 

State adjustment of effective demand is a direct reaction 
to the cyclical fluctuations of business. During a period of 
industrial depression, goods in general cannot be sold at remu- 
nerative prices as rapidly as they can be produced. The unem- 
ployment, business losses and huge decline in prices and pro- 
duction that accompany such a situation have forced attention 
to the possibility of the State taking measures to sustain effec- 
tive demand, so that the total volume of buying shall always 
be sufficient to keep industry reasonably fully employed. The 
pitched battle between the contractionist and expansionist 
methods of accomplishing this aim, though approaching its 
end, has not yet been completely fought out. 

The sixth and last of the main forms of State economic 
intervention concerns the conduct of international trade. 
This necessarily includes not only the commercial dealings 
between nations but the manipulation of the foreign exchange 
and international financial transactions generally. 


The beliefs and urges behind these various forms of State 
economic intervention and control are exceedingly diverse. 
A mere enumeration of the more obvious sources of inspiration 
and energy will suffice to bring out that economic planning 
is not so much a movement as a compound of many movements. 
Collectivist socialism is undoubtedly the doyen of the formative 
influences. More recently, the corporative or totalitarian con- 
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ception of the State has carried whole nations in the direction 
of planning. The idea of scientific management has played a 
certain part ; “ hard times ” are no longer looked upon as Acts 
of God but as the result of bad organisation. The feeling of the 
man in the street that the “ paradox of poverty in plenty ” 
is thoroughly untenable has prompted action in a number of 
countries. The advancement of certain private interests has 
unquestionably entered into the calculus; likewise the desire 
for national self-sufficiency and the preparation for war. The 
extent and violence of the slump, the sheer pressure of economic 
emergency, is in part responsible. Facts rather than theories 
have forced the State to take such action as it has. Underlying 
all there is a growing belief that it is the State’s business not 
only to see that nobody starves, but to ensure that the economic 
machine runs efficiently, and in particular that it affords 
adequate employment. With this there is the assumption— 
contrasting vividly with earlier attitudes on this question—that 
the State is capable of dealing with problems such as these. 
As a consequence action, which a generation earlier would have 
seemed extraordinary and indefensible, is now taken for granted. 

In considering the various forms of State economic inter- 
vention, it is necessary to bear in mind these very different 
sources from which the planning impulse springs. There is a 
natural tendency to think that because two lines of action are 
similar in form, the motives behind them are likewise similar. 
Any scheme of classification tends inevitably to reinforce this 
view, which, it need hardly be said, is often completely deceptive. 

One other grave disadvantage of any system of classifica- 
tion is that it makes heavy demands upon the attention if its 
full implications are to be appreciated. In order to cover the 
whole of the ground in a reasonably short compass, only the 
barest indications can be given of the various forms of action 
taken. As a consequence, the survey has the appearance of a 
long series of questions abruptly raised and as abruptly dropped. 
This impression of sketchiness and discontinuity is unfortunate ; 
but there would seem to be no other means of holding so many 
different types of action in focus simultaneously. What is 
above all necessary at present is to see the movement as a whole. 
The details of any particular scheme or project are available 
for anyone who wishes to go into them. Here it is a question 
of getting a general conspectus, in which the essential outlines 
alone can appear. 
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The Development of National Services 


The progressive extension of national services into the 
economic sphere is a long-period movement which has been 
greatly accelerated during the last few years. Of first importance 
in this field has been the evidence of a wider vision in the manage- 
ment of State expenditure, particularly in the timing and financ- 
ing of public works. 

The idea of the long-range planning of public works, so as 
to bring about a concentration of State projects in periods of 
depression, dates from the beginning of the century. Until the 
last few years, however, the proposal had not advanced beyond 
the paper stage. It is now being actively applied in a number 
of countries, including particularly Sweden, the United States 
and Belgium. Public works are being defined in a much broader 
spirit, so as to include such schemes as slum elimination, electri- 
fication and similar measures of general utility. Attempts are 
being made to have a large programme of public works prepared 
in advance. To an increasing extent Governments, in times of 
depression, have been willing to take the responsibility of 
deliberately incurring additional expenditure, financed by loans, 
as part of a policy of monetary expansion. In a number of cases, 
moreover, the practice of balancing the budget over a period 
of years instead of annually is being adopted. Surpluses are 
piled up in times of prosperity to be disbursed in times of 
depression. This practice increases the willingness of the State 
to step in at a time when private enterprise is failing to keep 
the economy working; and, furthermore, makes it possible 
for this to be done without placing unduly heavy burdens 
upon posterity and without upsetting business confidence. 

A second notable extension of national services, linking 
on naturally to public works, has been the development and 
protection of natural resources. As typical instances of the 
different forms this movement has taken, there may be cited 
the work of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the surveys 
made by the National Resources Board and other organisations 
in the United States; the land reclamation programme in 
Italy ; the forestry and town and country planning measures 
adopted in Great Britain ; and, in a more pronouncedly social- 
economic field, the attempts to transfer workers to areas where 
better economic conditions may be expected. Included in this 
last movement are such diverse plans as the settlement of agri- 
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cultural workers on estates not being fully used (e.g. in Poland, 
Argentina and Ecuador) ; the work of the Rural Resettlement 
Administration in the United States ; and the attempt to deal 
with the so-called special (i.e. abnormally depressed) areas 
in Great Britain. The determination to give jobs and not merely 
relief (cf. the activity of the Works Progress Administration 
in the United States), the more effective organisation of employ- 
ment exchanges, and the retraining of displaced workers are 
other instances of national services designed to protect and 
develop natural resources considered in the broadest sense. 

Linked to both the foregoing developments is the growth 
of the social services. Already with the turn of the century 
the State’s responsibility for the indigent was tending to take 
its modern form of State-managed social insurance. This 
movement has been given a wider application during recent 
years—notably in the United States and Canada—and in other 
ways (e.g. the inclusion of agricultural labourers in unemploy- 
ment insurance in Great Britain) is being made to cover an 
increasingly large proportion of the workpeople of the world. 
The spirit behind it has recently shown signs in a number 
of countries of stretching out into new fields, the raising of the 
school-leaving age, the provision of working-class housing, and 
measures aiming at more adequate standards of nutrition being 
among the most important. 

Finally, there is a new form of national service in process 
of development which, though far less obvious in its effects, 
is perhaps even more important in its ultimate consequences. 
This is the creation of national planning councils. Up to the 
present, as a survey such as this progressively reveals, purposeful 
co-ordination of State economic action has been the exception 
rather than the rule. It is this situation that the national planning 
councils are required to remedy. So far, however, little has been 
done to provide the necessary tools. It is true that economic 
councils, recovery boards, or similar bodies have been consti- 
tuted in a number of countries ; but rarely, if ever, have they 
been adequately equipped for the task. 


Considering this first main area of economic planning in 
its entirety, two major changes of outlook would seem to be 
taking place. The old idea that the administration of a State 
could be carried on in a watertight compartment without 
reference to economic fluctuations in the country as a whole 
has definitely gone. Even in those relatively rare cases where 
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laissez-faire is still held as an economic ideal, the belief that the 
State, like any business organisation, should pursue its narrow 
ends irrespective of the rest has been discarded. Along with this 
development in the economic sphere has come the acknowledg- 
ment, expressed in action far more emphatically than in words, 
that the State now regards it as necessary to take over a large 
measure of social responsibility. In a number of countries, and 
those among the most important, the Government has tacitly 
recognised its duty to safeguard and progressively improve the 
standard of living of the mass of the population. To put any 
such social policy into practical effect, economic planning 
becomes essential—and in times of prosperity no less than of 
depression. 


State Aid to Industry 


Of the various types of State aid to industry, that consisting 
of purely technical assistance was developed relatively early 
in the industrial era. Such diverse activities as the provision 
of business statistics, the setting up of experimental farms and 
research institutes, special assistance to traders by consular 
representatives, and in some countries State insurance and credit 


facilities, have been long established. Further progress has been 
recorded in this field during the last few years. The Bureau 
for the Rationalisation of Industry set up in Japan, the Com- 
mittee for the Promotion of Swedish Production which it is 
proposed to convert into a permanent Commission, the levy 
imposed on wool in New Zealand in order to provide funds for 
scientific research in relation to sheep and wool, are typical 
examples of State action in this direction. 

Financial aid to industry, sometimes with the object of 
giving necessary encouragement and support, sometimes with 
the desire to influence its line of development, has been a marked 
feature during recent years. The work of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in the United States, which has made loans 
to or bought shares in industrial undertakings to an amount 
which at present stands at two and a half milliard dollars, is 
an especially notable example. The Institute of Rediscount 
and Guarantee set up in Belgium; the Industries Assistance 
Acts of Queensland, Australia ; the measures proposed by the 
Government of the Netherlands for financing industry, are all, 
in their various ways, attempts on the part of the State to 
encourage and support business enterprise. Government 
guarantee of the interest on a loan is yet another form of State 
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aid, especially important in Great Britain at the present time. 
In some countries, notably Italy and Austria, the State has a 
controlling interest in the large banks, which in turn have a 
preponderant influence over most of the important industrial 
undertakings. 

Most ubiquitous of all the types of State aid is the subsidising 
of certain forms of economic activity which the Government 
looks upon as being of especial importance. The number and 
variety of these subsidies, direct and indirect, make it impossible 
to give anything more than a few general illustrations. A country 
such as the Netherlands, where the principle of ‘laissez-faire 
is deeply enrooted, has budgetary allocations for 1936 amounting 
in all to some hundred million florins for assistance to exporters 
of dairy produce, market gardeners and bacon producers. The 
Danish Government is subsidising business undertakings on 
condition that they make a genuine increase in their staff. 
In Great Britain sugar-beet growing is promoted at a cost of 
nearly £3 million a year. Japan subsidises the Industrial Guilds 
in which small producers are organised. Almost every country 
with a merchant marine is supporting it by subsidy. The great 
majority of State price-fixing schemes are buttressed by grants. 
In addition there are a multitude of disguised forms of subsidy : 
special exchange rates, special freight rates, remission of taxation, 
etc.1 Subsidies are a form of State intervention which come in 
for general obloquy. But to condemn all such practices out 
of hand would be a grave mistake. Economic realities are not 
the sole realities, nor are short-run considerations always to be 
preferred to those involving a longer view. Nevertheless, it is 
in this field particularly that a great deal of the “ planning” 
calling for early liquidation is likely to be found. 


State aid to industry may be looked at from three main 
aspects. In certain of its manifestations—particularly on the 
technical side—it is essentially a development of national 
services. From another point of view it is principally a reaction 
to the stress of acute industrial depression, to be discontinued 
when the emergency is past. From yet another angle it may be 
seen as the first step towards Governmental regulation. To 








1 Closely analogous are the various protective measures, but these may be 
taken more appropriately under the section dealing with State intervention in 
the conduct of international trade. 
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such extent as industry becomes dependent upon the State for 
financial assistance, the system of private enterprise is already 
in process of replacement. 


State Interference with Management 


State intervention in the actual process of making and 
marketing goods may be roughly divided into three main 
divisions : State management ; State control of industry ; and 
State regulations affecting management. 

State management consists in the actual running of business 
enterprises by some Governmental agency. This form of action 
has been increasing in scope and appears likely to increase still 
further. During recent years the State has taken over, or is 
preparing to take over, industries of key importance such as 
iron and steel (e.g. in Japan) ; services partaking of the nature 
of public utilities such as the main electrical supply (e.g. the 
Central Electricity Board in Great Britain); undertakings 
that may serve as “ yardsticks ” by which to judge the efficiency 
of the rest of an industry (e.g. the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in the United States); cases of natural or artificial monopoly 
(e.g. the State purchase of wholesale drug and medicine houses 
in Sweden); and has set up new undertakings as part of a 
national programme of industrialisation (e.g. in Turkey, Iran, 
Iraq and Siam). The methods of management adopted vary 
all the way from direct administration by a Government depart- 
ment to the holding by the State of a majority of shares in an 
undertaking, the managerial function being restricted to ques- 
tions of general policy. The “ public corporation ”’ type of State 
management, where the persons responsible are appointed by the 
State but left relatively free to run the undertaking in their 
own way, is a method which seems likely to grow in popularity. 

The next grade of State intervention in the production 
process takes the shape not of direct management but of some 
form of standing control. Initiative and detailed administra- 
tion are left to private enterprise but the State institutes a 
whole series of safeguards and checks trenching upon the mana- 
gerial function. Such control may affect practically all activities 
of business undertakings over the whole field of production, 
the corporative systems set up in a number of countries being 
the outstanding example. More usually it applies to a single 
industry encountering special difficulties, as, for instance, coal 
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mining (cf. the different systems in operation in the United 
States, Czechoslovakia and Belgium). 

State regulations affecting management relate to particular 
aspects of the managerial function rather than to the function 
itself. In practically every country certain basic conditions 
are laid down by law. Those relating to health, safety and the 
protection of labour generally are of long standing, and do not 
call for particular mention here. Specially important from the 
point of view of economic planning are the various regulations 
relating to wages, hours and other conditions of work, which 
have recently been imposed. This, of course, is by no means 
a new form of State economic action. Australia and New 
Zealand have experimented widely in the regulation of conditions 
of labour for the last thirty years and more. On the other hand, 
this type of intervention has been greatly developed and 
extended in many countries during the period of the depression. 
The compulsory application of the 40-hour week in Italy ; 
the compulsory continuation of collective agreements, as in 
Czechoslovakia ; the extension of the “common rule”’ (i.e. 
State enforcement of the same wage rates over the whole of an 
industry) on the manufacturing side of the cotton industry 
in Great Britain ; the power to fix minimum wage rates (e.g. 
in Portugal) whenever excessive competition is leading to 
systematic reductions: these are all manifestations of a par- 
ticularly widespread form of Governmental action. Many of 
these measures, it may be noted, are framed with an eye to 
the employment situation. In Czechoslovakia the law forbids 
mass dismissals without Governmental sanction. In Germany 
agricultural workers may not be employed in manufacturing. 
In Spain, machinery for handling olives, with which one man 
and two women can do the work of forty women and three men, 
is not permitted to be used. A number of similar measures, 
more or less disguised—including particularly regulations 
concerning the carrying out of public works—are designed, 
directly or indirectly, to make work rather than get work done. 

Regulations to protect the public, to improve commercial 
morality, to promote industrial peace, or to safeguard the eco- 
nomic system generally have also been a feature of recent 
development. The grading and branding of products under 
Government supervision has increased. Ethical codes, rules 
of fair competition and honest advertising have been promoted 
by the State. The various labour boards set up in the United 
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States and the total prohibition of strikes and lock-outs in 
Italy are widely divergent examples of State intervention in 
the field of industrial relations. The banking system and the 
various organs of the money market in a number of countries 
have been brought under more stringent rules, bordering in 
some cases (notably e.g. in Germany, Italy and Bulgaria) upon 
actual State management or control. 


This cursory review of State interference with management 
indicates, but does not sufficiently emphasise, perhaps, the 
extent to which Governments are now taking a hand in the 
production process. The once prevailing idea that there was no 
intermediate position between private enterprise on the one 
hand and complete State ownership on the other has been 
superseded. There are now in a number of countries State- 
managed undertakings and privately managed undertakings 
working side by side. There are countries in which the whole 
or part of industry is under some form of State control. Every- 
where Governmental regulations, particularly those affecting 
the conditions of labour, have multiplied enormously. The quasi- 
independent status of industry vis-d-vis the State has been 


replaced by a mixture of partnership and dependence which, 
whatever may be thought of it as a system, constitutes a totally 
new situation, to which the minds of those responsible— 
statesmen, civil servants and business men alike—are not 
as yet fully adjusted, and for which in many cases the appro- 
priate administrative machinery does not exist. 


State Adjustment of Output 


State adjustment of output, with its attendant features 
of price fixing and control of productive capacity, is often 
looked upon as being, if not the whole of economic planning, 
at least the most essential part. Such a view is tenable only 
in a purely collectivist economy. In a system where private 
enterprise and State action intermingle, the adjustment of 
output is not by any means of outstanding importance from a 
constructive point of view. It is necessary, of course, that the 
various types of goods should be produced in their right relative 
proportions, and where disproportionate production of some 
particular commodity threatens, adjustment is required. In 
certain cases, notably in agriculture, the State may have a 
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function to perform here. It has also a function to perform 
in the opposite sense, viz. in seeing that output is not unduly 
restricted by private monopolies. But both of these functions 
are negative rather than positive and, while necessary, are not 
of such primary importance as to warrant their being looked 
upon as the essence of economic planning. 

In practice, two main types of State action may be distin- 
guished centring around the adjustment of output. Of these, 
direct Governmental control of prices, production and productive 
capacity is in the main a growth of the last few years. Indirect 
action, where the State exercises control and supervision over 
cartels and similar organisations of producers, is a problem of 
long standing which the depression has made especially acute. 

Direct State control of prices ranges all the way from general 
price control over practically all products, as at present in Ger- 
many, to Government action designed to prevent speculative 
or seasonal price swings of a particular product, as, for instance, 
of wheat in Canada. Speaking generally, there are two main 
reasons for Governmental price control. One is to protect the 
consumer. The other is to help the producer. 

Price determination in the consumer’s interest has taken 
such forms as State enforcement of a particular price (e.g. of 
bread and of milk in a number of countries of Central Europe) ; 
Government action upon the wholesale market, with the object 
of keeping the price low (e.g. as recently for rice in Japan) ; 
the compulsory lowering of monopoly prices (as formerly in 
Germany and latterly in France, Yugoslavia and Poland) ; 
and the prohibition of unjustifiable price raising in the event 
of currency deflation (e.g. in Belgium) or where a product is 
subject to quota or similar regulations (e.g. in Switzerland). 

Price fixing in the producer’s interests is still more widely 
spread. A characteristic form consists in the setting of a price 
at which the State itself (or some Governmental organisation 
created for this purpose) guarantees to buy all that is offered. 
The cereals scheme in Czechoslovakia is of this general type. 
A variant method of price control is to permit the producer to 
sell at the market price, the State making up the difference 
between the price obtained and the price guaranteed. The wheat 
scheme in Great Britain takes this form. The fixing of a price 
on the home market, designed to yield a surplus out of which 
exports may be subsidised, is a third variety in vogue. The 
butter scheme in Australia is a well-known example of this type 
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of action. Yet another method is the granting of commodity 
loans to farmers (e.g. of cotton and of corn in the United States) 
so long as they hold their stocks off the market, the amount 
which the farmer can obtain by way of such loans going far 
towards determining the price for which he will stand out. 

As the above examples indicate, price control in the interests 
of the producer has been exercised chiefly on behalf of the 
agricultural communities in the various countries, this being 
in many cases the only available means of preventing acute 
and widespread distress. In certain instances, indeed, State 
intervention in the field of prices might be more correctly consi- 
dered as a means of changing the distribution of income rather 
than under the present heading. But whatever the motives 
behind the action, price control and the adjustment of output 
are inseparably connected. Whether prices are fixed and out- 
put is left to adjust itself to the situation thus brought about, 
or whether output is adjusted and a new price situation created, 
is of secondary importance. The net outcome in either case is 
that the volume of goods produced is adjusted—and normally, 
of course, restricted. 

In some countries relatively mild measures of restriction 
have been essayed. With the wheat scheme in Czechoslovakia, 
for instance, attempts were made by propaganda and persuasion 
to restrain output at the level desired, but without success. 
A device that has been adopted in some countries is that of 
taking only a certain quantity at the guaranteed price. In 
Denmark, for instance, a card system is used on the quota prin- 
ciple, pigs without a card fetching 50 per cent. less than those 
whose production has been authorised. In a number of countries, 
restrictive action of a more drastic sort has been judged neces- 
sary. The partial destruction of the cotton crop in the United 
States, where in 19 * over 10 million acres were ploughed in ; 
the burning of Brazilian coffee to an amount exceeding one 
year’s total world consumption ; and the slaughtering of live- 
stock in a number of agricultural countries—sometimes for use as 
fertiliser—are among the more spectacular examples of an 
operation which, in less conspicuous ways, has been one of the 
outstanding features of State economic intervention during the 
depression. It should be added, however that this type of action 
needs to be viewed with a certain sense of proportion. In parti- 
cular, it has to be remembered that the “ planned ”’ restriction 
of output in agriculture has been relatively insignificant along- 
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side the “ unplanned ” restriction of output in manufacturing 
industry, arising from the normal working of the capitalist 
system. 

Closely linked to the control of prices and of output is State 
regulation of productive capacity. This has taken the form of 
Government subsidies to reduce capacity (e.g. the reduction 
of wheat and cotton acreage in the United States and of vine- 
yards in France) ; taxation of new plantations (e.g. of vines in 
Argentina) ; prohibition of the setting up of new factories in 
certain industries (e.g. in Bulgaria) ; limitation of the number 
of machine hours that may be worked (e.g. under the Textile 
Code in the United States) ; and restrictions upon the installa- 
tion of new machinery and upon the opening of undertakings 
that have been shut down (e.g. in Czechoslovakia). In some 
countries this movement has been carried to extraordinary 
lengths. In Germany, for instance, further investment in some 
thirty important branches of industry has been forbidden. A 
number of the more important industrial codes in the United 
States likewise prohibited any increase in capital equipment 
until demand improved. 

So much for measures of direct regulation. Indirect regula- 
tion of prices, output and productive capacity has been exercised 
by Governmental control of associations of producers. Measures 
adopted during recent years make provision for the compulsory 
formation of cartels, an important feature being the forcing in 
of outsiders (e.g. in Germany); State supervision of existing 
cartels, with the right to dissolve them in the event of abuse 
(e.g. in Poland); and State encouragement of schemes of 
“ self-government in industry” by which, provided a sufli- 
cient majority in the industry desire it, an industrial organisa- 
tion may be formed whose decisions are binding on the whole 
body of producers. In certain of these cases the objects in view 
are not confined to price, output and capacity control; but 
normally these functions are among the main purposes of the 
association. 

A very special problem in this field is presented by the car- 
tels and similar organisations having something in the nature 
of a world monopoly. The rubber and wheat control schemes 
are diverse examples of international agreements for price and 
output regulation in which Governments have played an active 
role. For the most part, however, the various monopolies or 
partial monopolies affecting world supplies have an independent 
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status. The whole question of inter-Governmental co-operation 
in the control of prices and output was much discussed at the 
time of the London Monetary and Economic Conference in 
1933 but, apart from the wheat agreement, with little practical 
result. 


The rapid survey made here of a particularly tangled and 
intricate segment of economic planning necessarily amounts 
to little more than an indication of its intricacy. One outstand- 
ing feature of this type of action calls for special mention. Experi- 
ence has shown that control of prices, output and productive 
capacity is contagious. A Government which takes upon itself 
to determine the price of some particular product is sooner or 
later called upon to determine the price of other products : 
partly because those whose interests would be so served naturally 
become more clamant ; partly because intervention at any single 
point in the price system can rarely be isolated, but by its 
repercussions necessitates other interventions. Nor is this all. 
As indicated above, if the price is controlled, sooner or later 
output must also be regulated, and this also tends to spread. 
Restriction of output of one type of product is liable to involve 
regulation of other types ; fields taken out of wheat cultivation 
are used to grow some other crop and spoil the market there ; 
substitute products make their appearance and must also be 
controlled. Furthermore, since a guaranteed price is a standing 
invitation for new competitors to come in with modern low- 
cost machinery, increase in productive capacity must likewise 
be made subject to Governmental permission. The process 
does not necessarily stop at this point. Manufacturers (e.g. 
millers) caught between one set of price-fixing regulations in 
favour of producers (e.g. of wheat) and another set in favour 
of the consumers (e.g. of bread) may find economic existence 
impossible ; in which case the Government must either sub- 
sidise them, or take the industry over. If it is the intention of 
the State gradually to extend its sway over the whole economic 
system, direct price and output regulation, by reason of its 
tendency to spread, may prove a useful method of initiating such 
control. If, on the contrary, the State wishes as far as possible 
to keep clear of the detail of industrial administration and 
confine itself to broad measures of planning, this type of Govern- 
ment intervention would seem best avoided. 
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State Adjustment of Effective Demand 


The outstanding characteristic of industrial depression is a 
drastic falling-off in the volume of effective demand. During 
the period 1929-19%3 the decline in the total volume of buying, 
as indicated by the reduction in the volume and prices of 
goods produced, was extraordinarily great. The measures pro- 
posed and to some extent taken to meet this falling off in effec- 
tive demand were of three main types, which may for conve- 
nience be called the contractionist, the expansionist and the 
redistributionist methods respectively. 

The contractionist method relied upon a reduction in prices 
and costs. By this means, it was argued, the volume of money 
being used to buy goods would be increased in actual purchasing 
power and productive activity thereby restored. The expan- 
sionist method followed the opposite line. Its advocates con- 
tended that if more actual money were placed in the hands of 
potential buyers, effective demand would once again become 
adequate, prices would cover costs, surplus stocks would be 
sold, and productive equipment lying idle would be brought 
back into active operation. The redistributionist standpoint 
maintained that if income and wealth were divided less un- 
equally among the different sections of the population, there 
would be no lack of buyers. What was necessary, therefore, 
was to increase the proportion of the national dividend going 
to the lower-income categories, and effective demand for goods 
in general would become and remain sufficient. One or other, 
and sometimes all three, of these types of action have been 
adopted in different countries to some extent. 

Countries adopting the contractionist method have had 
recourse to deliberate reduction in the total quantity of pur- 
chasing media in circulation ; increased taxation ; attempted 
diminution in State expenditure ; forced reduction of interest 
on loans ; wage-cutting by or on the initiative of the Govern- 
ment ; and general price reductions under pressure from the 
State. Germany and Italy in the earlier stages of the depression, 
the Netherlands, Poland and France in the latter part, have been 
remarkable for Governmental policies tending in these direc- 
tions. 

The expansionist measures taken may be divided into three 
main stages. The first stage consists in bringing about the 
conditions required for an upward movement on the home 
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market without doing damage to the export trade. For this, 
it was necessary to break free from the gold standard. Some 
countries (e.g. Great Britain and the Sterling Bloc, Japan) 
allowed the foreign exchange quotation of their currency to 
depreciate, but fixed no special gold value. Others (e.g. Czecho- 
slovakia and Belgium) carried through a planned devaluation, 
directly decreasing the gold content of their currencies by a 
given amount. Others (e. g. the United States) provisionally fixed 
the value of their currency in terms of gold some time after the 
de facto depreciation. Others again (e.g. Germany and Italy) 
chose to manage their foreign trade and other international 
transactions without formal depreciation or devaluation. 

The second stage in the expansionist process consists in the 
Central Bank engaging in open-market operations (i.e. the 
purchase of securities in the open market) or some equivalent 
measure tending to inject additional Central Bank credit into 
the monetary system. The “ new money ” thus created makes 
for a reduction in the short-term and eventually the long-term 
rates of interest, thereby permitting the State debt to be re- 
funded and encouraging business enterprise. Great Britain is 
the chief country that has proceeded to this second stage without 
continuing on to the third. 

The third stage is where the Government comes into the 
market as a borrower on a large scale and uses the funds thus 
obtained for purposes such as relief, public works, or other 
measures having the effect of placing the “ new money ”’ in the 
hands of potential buyers of goods. In this case, there is a 
net increase in the volume of effective demand, tending to bring 
about a direct improvement in prices and business activity. 
Measures similar or analogous to these have been applied 
notably in Japan, Sweden, the United States and Germany.’ 

One interesting development of machinery, of great impor- 
tance in expansionist technique, has been the setting up of 
Central Banks in a number of countries, notably the British 
Dominions and Argentina. Already in two of these cases— 
Canada and New Zealand—the Government has proceeded to 
take over the direction of the newly-formed Banks. Moreover, 
the growing recognition that the Central Bank is a vitally 





? In Germany the process has in fact been carried one stage further, the measures 
for increasing effective demand having been supplemented by a rigid system of 
price control ; so that the whole force of the expansionist policy is directed towards 
increased activity. 
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important instrument of economic adjustment and control 
has led to notable reforms in a number of countries. The re- 
modelling of the United States Federal Reserve System, by 
which the hold of the Central Bank on the whole monetary 
situation has been strengthened, is of outstanding significance 
both from the American and from the international points of 
view. 

The redistributionist method of meeting industrial depression 
has also been adopted to some extent, but the situation here is 
anything but clear-cut. Instances of State intervention affecting 
the distribution of wealth and income are innumerable. Every 
alteration in price, every change in wage and interest rates, 
every action affecting costs, every fluctuation in the value of 
money, every intervention in international trade has an influence 
in this direction. In point of fact, as already noted, it would be 
difficult to find any form of State economic action which from 
some angle could not be looked upon as a means of changing the 
distribution of income and wealth. Attention here may usefully 
be confined to the two main forms of direct and deliberate action 
in this field, viz. changes in the distribution of income by way 
of taxation and State adjustment of internal indebtedness. 

Redistribution of income by way of taxation and Govern- 
ment expenditure includes particularly: relief measures and 
social services met, directly or indirectly, out of revenue ; 
subsidies, the burden of which comes upon the taxpayer ; 
the extension of the principle of progressive taxation ; reduction 
in the interest payments on Government loans; and special 
taxation of profits (e.g. in Germany and Italy). It is well to 
remember, however, that in a number of instances the change 
in the distribution of income apparently brought about by 
increased direct taxation of the higher-income categories is 
more or less nullified by the effect of indirect taxation and by the 
large amount absorbed in the service of Government debt. 
In Great Britain, for instance, what would appear to be a taxa- 
tion system markedly favourable to the lower-income classes 
is greatly changed in appearance if these two factors are given 
due weight. ! 

Adjustment of internal indebtedness, in favour more espe- 
cially of the farmers, has been found necessary in most of the 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe as well as in the United 





1 Cf. The Next Five Years: An Essay in Political Agreement, pp. 205-206. 
London, Macmillan, 1935. 
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States, Brazil, New Zealand and other countries where the 
agricultural population is numerous. In the United States, 
mortgages on homes have likewise been made the subject of 
special debt readjustment measures. Here also, as with questions 
affecting the distribution of income, the problem needs to be seen 
in its full setting to be completely understood. In this case of 
debt adjustment, the movement of the price level, more espe- 
cially of agricultural products, is a factor of first importance. 
Land bought during a period when the price level was relatively 
high and paid for over a series of years during which the price 
level is perhaps only half its former height, is in effect being 
bought at twice the stipulated value. An adjustment of in- 
debtedness in such circumstances is in reality no more than a 
partial remedying of a situation rendered fundamentally unjust 
by the faulty working of the price and monetary mechanism. 
These attempts to effect some change in the distribution of 
income and wealth have not for the most part been undertaken 
primarily with the object of increasing the volume of effective 
demand. Considerations of humanity, of social justice and of 
political expediency have more often been foremost in the minds 
of those responsible. The effect upon buying has nevertheless 


not been altogether ignored ; and as a matter of objective fact 
the influence exercised in some cases (e.g. by social insurance 
payments upon the volume of retail buying in Great Britain) 
would appear to have been considerable. 


The adjustment of effective demand must occupy a special 
place in any survey of the development of economic planning 
during recent years, in that a mass movement of world opinion 
has taken place in this field. In 1929 the countries of the world, 
with the possible exception of the United States, were one and 
all partisans of contractionist measures. Pressure of circum- 
stances, coupled with actual experience of what contraction and 
expansion really entail, has since converted all but three or 
four to the opposite view. The countries that have made the 
change are relatively prosperous. The countries that have not 
remain depressed. Expansionist measures which five years 
ago were looked upon as unthinkable are now in general opera- 
tion. This fundamental transformation in outlook, policy and 
methods is perhaps the most important of all the many modi- 
fications in economic attitude brought about by the depression. 
Among other far-reaching consequences, the change-over to 
expansionist measures, by making unworkable the quasi- 
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automatic gold standard formerly in operation, has raised the 
whole question of the future of monetary management, both 
in individual countries and for the world as a whole. This pro- 
blem of what form the world monetary system of the future is 
likely to take, is fundamental to the whole question of the 
conduct of international trade. 


State Intervention in the Conduct of International Trade 


State intervention in the field of international economic 
relationships may be divided into four main subdivisions : the 
regulation of imports and exports ; the conclusion of commercial 
treaties ; the manipulation of the exchange rate ; and inter- 
national financial arrangements. Each of these heads embraces a 
large variety of types of action and each overlaps to some extent 
with at least one of the others ; while all of course are closely 
interconnected and furthermore related to all the various types 
of action outlined in the preceding sections. This field is ac- 
cordingly of the utmost complexity, and only the most out- 
standing features can be so much as mentioned here. 

The regulation of imports and exports during recent years 
has consisted principally in a more stringent restriction of im- 
ports, coupled with active encouragement of exports. The 
restriction of imports has been prompted by a whole series of 
considerations. Among these the desire to protect home indus- 
tries from the flood of surplus goods, forced by depression to 
seek a market anywhere, has probably been the most important ; 
but currency depreciation in other countries, fear of an adverse 
balance of payments and its consequences, the threat of Eastern 
competition and the pursuit of self-sufficiency have all played 
their part. Tariffs have been raised and quantitative limita- 
tions—quotas, licences, prohibitions, etc.—imposed on every 
hand. The fact that in a number of countries exchanges have 
been blocked, so that it is difficult or impossible for a foreign 
exporter to obtain payment in his own currency, has been a 
further grave obstacle in the way of world commerce. In 
contrast to this shutting out of imports there has been great 
development in measures for encouraging exports, including 
particularly : export subsidies, direct and indirect ; State loans 
and credits to exporters ; assumption of risk-bearing by the 
State; the setting up, under State auspices, of marketing 
organisations ; and the creation of export institutes. The net 
outcome of this attempt to put a wall around the home market 
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but to force goods upon other countries has been wholly detri- 
mental. The quantum of international trade, which sank 
a full quarter between 1929 and 19°2, still shows practically 
no sign of recovery, although industrial production in the world 
as a whole is now back to the 1929 figure. For the time, in any 
case, the obvious advantages of a freer international exchange 
of goods are outweighed by fear of unemployment, fear of 
foreign exchange difficulties and fear of war. 

The situation created by the collapse of international trade 
on a world basis has led to the conclusion of a large number of 
bilateral and group agreements between countries. The bilateral 
agreements include such diverse measures as the treaties the 
United States has now made with some ten countries, based upon 
the unconditional most-favoured-nation clause, carrying with 
them considerable reductions in tariff barriers ; the arrangements 
made by Great Britain with some twenty countries, granting 
access to the British market in return for increased purchases 
of British coal, liquidation of commercial debts or some similar 
reciprocal action ; and the clearing agreements common to most 
of the States of Central and Eastern Europe—Germany being 
outstanding—by which the trade transactions between the two 
countries concerned must exactly balance. Among other forms 
of commercial treaties are arrangements for the direct bartering 
of product against product (e.g. Brazilian coffee against German 
coal), and agreements for the division of certain markets between 
producers in different countries (e.g. the Polish-British coal 
agreement). The group treaties and understandings include 
particularly the Ottawa agreement, providing for trading facili- 
ties between countries of the British Empire ; co-operation be- 
tween certain of the countries in the Gold Bloc; the Little Entente 
agreement between Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania ; 
the pact between Italy, Austria and Hungary; the Balkan 
agreement between Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece ; 
and the Baltic agreement between Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

Manipulation of the exchange rate has taken the forms of 
depreciation of the currency ; adjustment of the foreign exchange 
rate by means of equalisation funds; the blocking of the exchange, 
thereby preventing the transfer of money from one country to 
another ; and the fixing of rates of exchange varying according 
to the commodity to be exported and the country to which the 
export is being sent. The purposes behind these measures have 
differed considerably. Depreciation of the currency was in the 
main either wholly involuntary or designed to make possible 
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an expansionist policy at a time when the world trend was 
downward. Deliberate forcing of the exchange to a low level, 
with the object of encouraging exports, has unquestionably 
played a certain part ; but how important it is impossible to 
say. Fear of the intérnal effect of any decline in the exchange 
rate has been an outstanding factor in a number of European 
countries. In this field, more than in any other, international 
planning is essential ; but at present the outlook for the future 
remains obscure. The exchanges themselves are relatively 
steady, and there is general agreement that some measure of 
stabilisation must eventually be applied. On the other hand, 
the whole situation is overshadowed by the possibility that at 
any time those countries whose rates of exchange are out of line 
with the world position may elect or be compelled to devalue. 
So far, moreover, there has been no sign of agreement among 
the different authorities and the different Governments as to 
the fundamental principles on which general stabilisation might 
be based. 

Finally, there have been innumerable international financial 
arrangements, most of them directly attributable to the cata- 
strophic fall in prices and the drastic reduction in world trade. 
These arrangements include State intervention in the servicing 
and repayment of international loans ; moratoria arrangements 
with foreign creditors ; the mobilisation of foreign securities ; 
measures for preventing a flight from the currency ; and embar- 
goes on foreign loans. The net outcome has been a massive 
reduction in the payment of interest and repayment of capital 
as between debtor and creditor nations ; and a virtual cessation 
of foreign lending. 




































Evidence of economic planning, as distinct from mere 
intervention, is perhaps less marked in the field of international 
trade than in any of the others. The treaties concluded by the 
United States—taking into account as they do the position of 
that country as a world creditor—are of considerable interest 
and importance. The setting up of exchange equalisation funds 
is an innovation likely to be retained. Apart from these, the 
outstanding planning measures in the international field are 
those based upon the anticipation of war. 

Up to the present little has been attempted and nothing 
done to meet the basic problem of restoring international trade. 
The general nature of this problem has already been indicated 
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in the preceding section. Exchange of goods between countries, 
for all its manifest advantages, is necessarily looked upon askance 
so long as effective demand upon the home market is not suffi- 
cient to keep industry reasonably fully employed. Imports 
in such circumstances are doubly suspect. By competing with 
home products they make for unemployment. By threatening 
to take gold out of the country in payment they are liable to 
reduce effective demand still further. So long as this possibility 
continues, there can be little prospect either of freer international 
trade or of any genuine stabilisation of exchange rates. Effective 
action of this field is contingent upon international agreement as 
to the principle on which national monetary policies are to be 


based. 


CONCLUSION 


The chief object of the foregoing survey has been to see what 
has actually been done in the direction of economic planning, 
both in its parts and as a whole. The accompanying tabular 
statement provides a framework in which measures of State 
economic intervention may conveniently be “placed” and 
seen in some proportion. The method has its disadvantages. 
Inevitably, any attempt to classify the various forms of Govern- 
ment action in the economic sphere tends to give an unduly 
favourable impression of the general unity of the movement. 
In particular, the summarised statement given here is liable 
to convey a false impression of coherence and order. The facts 
are otherwise. 

State intervention in the economic process during the last 
few years has been incoherent and heterogeneous to a degree. 
Given the circumstances, this is in no way surprising. A depres- 
sion as sudden and complete as that of 1929-1933 made inter- 
vention imperative ; but there was no thought-out policy or 
plan by which this intervention might be guided. The Govern- 
ments in the various countries acted for the most part on the 
principle of meeting difficulties as they arose. Of genuine 
planning there was practically none. In most countries those 
responsible for public policy were not well fitted either by 
outlook or by training to grapple with intricate economic 
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PROVISIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF TYPES OF 
STATE ECONOMIC INTERVENTION 


, A. The planning of public expenditure and 
public works. 
. ] d t : ° 
I. The — Development and protection of national 


: resources. 
of National C. Social services and analogous State activ- 
Services ities. 

| D. The setting up of central planning organ- 
isations. 
, A. Technical assistance. 
II. State Aid to | B. Financial support. 
Industry C. Subsidies. 


A. Management of business undertakings by 


III. State Interference the State. 
with Management \ B. State control of industries. 
C. State regulations affecting management. 





/ A. Direct State action upon : 
(1) prices ; 


| (2) volume of goods produced and of- 
IV. State Adjustment fered for sale ; 
of Output (8) productive capacity. 

B. State control of producers’ organisations : 


(1) national ; 
(2) international. 


A. Contractionist measures. 
B. Expansionist measures. 
C. Redistributionist measures : 
(1) redistribution of income by taxa- 
tion ; 
(2) adjustment of internal indebtedness. 


of Effective 


V. State Adjustment | 
Demand ] 


VI. State Intervention | A. Regulation of imports and exports. 
in the Conduct of ) B. Commercial treaties. 
International C. Manipulation of the exchange rate. 
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. International financial arrangements. 
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problems. There was little or no administrative machinery 
available and little possibility of creating it sufficiently rapidly. 
Economic theory consisted in the main of elaborate qualitative 
analyses of the course events would take if certain basie condi- 
tions were fulfilled ; one of the most important of these basic 
conditions being non-intervention on the part of the State. 

This technical and intellectual unpreparedness cannot be 
remedied in a day. It is probably inevitable that the thinking 
on this question must for a long period yet be misled by unstated 
assumptions, the justification of which has totaily disappeared 
with the disappearance of the quasi-laissez-faire conditions of 
the past. An extraordinary effort of mental reorientation is 
called for ; and in the nature of things this must take time. 

It is because of this need for mental reorientation that the 
whole range of State intervention and economic planning needs 
to be analysed and considered from every possible angle in order 
to habituate thinking to the new circumstances. A survey such 
as the one attempted here may possibility be of some use in this 
respect, more particularly as a means of facilitating discus- 
sion. As already remarked, economic planning has no agreed 
definition. It is a matter of common observation that in talking 
of “ planning ”’ one person will have in mind some particular 
form of Government economic action, as, for instance, measures 
of self-government in industry and control of cartels ; another, 
that based essentially on monetary management ; while a third 
will have a totally different form in view, such as price fixing 
and the control of international trade. In such cases, agreement 
and disagreement are alike illusory, since in fact the parties 
agreeing or disagreeing have totally different problems and 
methods in mind. A general survey, by making it difficult to 
ignore the multiform aspects of economic planning, may do 
something towards preventing this frequent cause of misunder- 
standing. 

Finally, a survey of the total field of State economic inter- 
vention makes it easier to examine the various questions arising 
out of such intervention, particularly those involving inter- 
national co-operation. It is now generally recognised in most 
countries that there can be no going back to laissez-faire 
methods. What is not so generally recognised is the magnitude 
and complexity of the task that the modern State is called upon 
to assume. In an ensuing article an attempt will be made to 
visualise some of the major issues inherent in the present position. 











The Labour Conference 
of the American States which are Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, 
Santiago de Chile, 2-14 January 11936: IT’ 


SocraL INSURANCE 
Resolution on the Fundamental Principles of Social Insurance 


The Conference set up a Committee of 20 members— 
10 Government members, 5 employers’ members, and 5 work- 
ers’ members—to examine the problems of social insurance. 

This Social Insurance Committee, which was appointed at 
the fifth plenary sitting, elected as its Chairman Mr. Enrique 
Sandoval, Cuban Government delegate, and as its Vice-Chairmen 
Mr. Joseph C. Molanphy (United States employers’ delegate) 
and Mr. Alberto Hurtado, Chilean workers’ adviser. 

The Committee took as the basis of its discussions the report 
on social insurance prepared by the International Labour Office, 
which surveyed the work of the Organisation in the field of 
social insurance, and also gave an account of the principal 
stages in the development of social insurance in America and 
in the other continents. In particular it examined, from the 
standpoint of the needs and desires of the American countries, 
the fourth part of this report, which summarises the general 
principles underlying the Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the International Labour Organisation in 
respect of social insurance. Having regard to the work of inter- 
national regulation achieved by the Organisation, the Com- 
mittee decided to submit to the Conference a Draft Resolution 





1 For the first part of this article, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, 
No. 4, April 1936, pp. 479-498. 
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on the fundamental principles of social insurance—principles 
which it regarded as likely to facilitate the development and 
spread of social insurance among the American States Members 
of the Organisation. The fundamental principles drafted by 
the Social Insurance Committee, and adopted unanimously 
by the Conference, give expression to the desire of all the Ameri- 
can States participating in the Conference to afford to the 
workers and their families the social security to which they are 
entitled, through the introduction of a full scheme of compulsory 
social insurance. In adopting the resolution on the fundamental 
principles of social insurance, the Conference asked the Govern- 
ing Body to communicate these principles to the American States 
which are Members of the International Labour Organisation, 
in order that they may serve as a guide to social insurance 
policy. It also expressed its desire that the international regu- 
lation of social insurance should be continued and improved, 
with the active and constant help of all the American States 
Members of the Organisation. 


Necessity and Purpose of Social Insurance 


The resolution drafted by the Committee and adopted by 
the Conference is prefaced by a declaration affirming the neces- 
sity and defining the purpose of social insurance. By adopting 
this resolution, the Conference gave its support to the principle 
of compulsory social insurance and the threefold purpose which 
every insurance scheme should fulfil, namely prevention, cure 
and compensation. 

The declaration begins by recalling that wage-earners 
obtain the means of livelihood for themselves and their families 
by the regular exercise of a trade in the service of an employer, 
and that any cessation or interruption in their work, whether 
resulting from industrial accident, sickness, old age, invalidity, 
premature death, or unemployment, destroys the economic 
basis of the wage-earning family and leads to hardship and priva- 
tion for the worker and his dependants. 

It goes on to state that, to be true to the dictates of humanity 
and to the principle of social justice, a system of labour regu- 
lations must secure the effective protection of the workers 
against occupational and social risks, and that compulsory 
social insurance, as 50 years of experience have shown, is at 
once the most rational and the most effective means of affording 
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to the workers the security to which they are entitled. Accord- 
ingly, to quote the wording approved by the Conference, “ The 
social legislation of every country should provide one or more 
schemes of compulsory social insurance covering the risks of 
industrial accident and occupational disease, sickness, mater- 
nity, old age, invalidity, premature death, and involuntary 
unemployment. ” 

This declaration, submitted to the Conference by the Chair- 
man of the Committee, Mr. Sandoval, was unanimously adopted. 
It constitutes a kind of social insurance charter freely adopted 
by the American States which are Members of the Organisation, 
as represented by their three constituent elements of Govern- 
ments, employers and workers, and embodying their common 
will to progress and social security. 

While holding that the protection afforded by social insur- 
ance should be complete, and should cover equally all cases of 
incapacity or involuntary loss of earning power, the Conference 
thought it advisable, in accordance with its Committee’s pro- 
posals, to lay down separately the essential rules to be included 
in all legislation for workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
sickness insurance, and invalidity, old-age, and _ survivors’ 
insurance. 


Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 


The part of the resolution relating to workmen’s compensa- 
tion for accidents deals in particular with the principle of occu- 
pational risk, the scope of compensation legislation, benefits 
in kind and in cash, guarantee of payment and the settlement 
of disputes, and the occupational diseases which should be 
compensable in the same way as industrial accidents. 

The Committee entrusted Mr. Saraiva, Brazilian Govern- 
ment adviser, with the task of submitting this chapter of the 
resolution to the plenary sitting of the Conference and replying 
to the discussion upon it, a task which he fulfilled with eminent 
success, obtaining the full approval of the Conference for all 
the Committee’s proposals in regard to workmen’s compensation 
for accidents. 


Principle of Occupational Risk. 


The proposal contained in the Office report to the effect 
that “ Every country should establish and maintain legislation 
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providing for workmen’s compensation for accidents in confor- 
mity with the principle of occupational risk ’’ was unanimously 
approved by the Committee, and subsequently by the Con- 
ference. This establishes one of the essential characteristics 
of any workmen’s compensation scheme based on the individual 
responsibility of the employer. 


Scope. 


The resolution specifies that compensation schemes should 
cover all employed persons. The Conference took this decision 
on the recommendation of its Committee, which had previously 
rejected the formula suggested in the Office report and covering 
workers, salaried employees and apprentices in industrial, 
commercial and agricultural undertakings. The general formula 
adopted by the Conference allows of no exceptions, and excludes 
no category of employed persons from the right to compensation. 


Benefits in Kind. 
The object of these benefits is to safeguard the physical 


soundness of the workers so far as possible, and to cure, or at 
least alleviate, disablement due to industrial accidents. The 
efficient organisation of suitable medical and surgical treatment 
is a matter of cardinal importance both for the injured person, 
who wishes to be cured and to recover his earning capacity, 
and for the employer and insurance carrier, whose expenses are 
less heavy when incapacity is less serious and of shorter dura- 
tion. In view of these considerations, the resolution lays down 
that an injured workman shall be entitled to : (1) such medical, 
surgical and pharmaceutical benefits as are necessary. in con- 
sequence of the accident ; (2) the supply and normal renewal 
of such artificial limbs and surgical appliances as are recognised 
as necessary in consequence of the accident. 

To these two kinds of benefit the Committee decided to add 
a third, namely hospital treatment and rehabilitation in special- 
ised institutions, such as accident and orthopaedic hospitals. 
This extension of benefits, which was fully approved by the 
Conference, was proposed by the Uruguayan Government 
member of the Committee, who, as a specialist in industrial- 
accident medicine, emphasised the importance of entrusting 
the treatment of injured workmen to specialised institutions. 
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Cash Benefits. 


The resolution provides that the daily or weekly benefit 
due in case of temporary incapacity shall be payable from the 
day following that on which the accident occurred, thus making 
it clear that the injured workman should receive the allowance 
from the day on which he ceased to be entitled to the payment 
of his wages. In other words, the resolution declares itself 
against any waiting period, the proposal contained in the Office 
report to the effect that the allowance should be payable at the 
latest as from the fifth day after the accident having been 
rejected by a large majority on the Committee. 

The minimum rate of cash benefit in case of temporary 
incapacity is fixed in accordance with the proposals contained 
in the report. Two-thirds of the worker’s basic earnings are 
payable in case of temporary total incapacity, and a proportion 
of the amount payable in case of temporary total incapacity, 
calculated by reference to the reduction of earning power, in 
case of temporary partial incapacity. The proposal of a Govern- 
ment member of the Committee that temporary incapacity 
should in all cases be treated as total incapacity failed to pass 
the Committee. 

The resolution provides that the cash benefit due in case 
of accident resulting in permanent incapacity or death should 
take the form of an annual pension. This decision may be 
expected to promote a new and more rational arrangement 
of cash benefit schemes in those American countries whose 
legislation at present provides only for lump-sum compensation 
in case of permanent incapacity, whether proportionate or not 
to the amount of the wages last drawn, and fixed without regard 
to the worker’s age at the time of the accident. 

Having laid down the general principle of the payment of 
cash benefits in the form of an annual pension, the resolution 
nevertheless provides that all or part of the pension may be 
commuted for a lump sum, but only at the request of the bene- 
ficiary, and if the competent authority is satisfied that the 
money will be properly utilised. 

The pension due in case of permanent total incapacity is 
fixed at two-thirds of the worker’s annual earnings, and, in 
case of permanent partial incapacity, at a proportionate fraction 
of the full pension. Where compensation is paid in the form 
of a lump sum, the sum should not be less than the capitalised 
value of the appropriate pension. 
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The resolution goes on to specify the persons who are entitled 
to be regarded as dependants for the purposes of compensation 
in case of a fatal accident, as follows : 


(a) Deceased’s widow or invalid widower ; 


(b) Deceased’s children under 18 years of age, or above that age 
if, by reason of physical or mental infirmity, they are incapable of 
earning ; 


(c) Deceased’s ascendants, provided that they are without means 
and were dependent on the deceased, or that the deceased was under 
an obligation to contribute towards their maintenance ; 


(d) Deceased’s grandchildren and brothers and sisters, if under 
18 years of age, or above that age if, by reason of physical or mental 
infirmity, they are incapable of earning, and if they are orphans, or 
“1 their parents, though still living, are incapable of providing for 
them. 


This list was unanimously approved by the Committee, 
which also recommended, in its report to the Conference, that 
a woman who had lived with the deceased as his wife should 
be included among his dependants, and that the wording adopted 
was intended to cover both legitimate children and adopted 
or illegitimate children also. 

The resolution does not specify the minimum rate of pension 
due to each dependant in the various categories, but it provides 
that, where a maximum limit is set for the total amount of all 
annual pensions payable to the dependants of the deceased, 
this limit should not be less than two-thirds of the deceased’s 
annual earnings. 


Guarantee of Payment. 


The part of the resolution relating to the guarantees to be 
afforded to injured workmen and their dependants that they 
will actualiy receive the benefits to which they are entitled 
was discussed at length in the Committee. A proposal was 
submitted by a Government member to the effect that insurance 
against industrial accidents should be compulsory, and should 
be administered in every country by a single institution of a 
social character, not conducted with a view to profit. In the 
course of the discussion it was recognised that this proposal 
corresponded to an ideal conception of compulsory accident 
insurance, and that the form of organisation embodied in the 
proposal was superior to any other in this domain. But the 
Committee’s attention was drawn to the position of those 
American States which do not yet possess social institutions 
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for accident insurance, and where workmen’s compensation 
is provided by insurance companies approved and supervised 
by the public authorities. 

Having regard to these circumstances, the resolution pro- 
posed by the Committee and adopted by the Conference confines 
itself to stating that the legislation should in every case contain 
provisions affording to injured workmen and their dependants 
a guarantee that they will actually receive the benefits to which 
they are entitled, and that the most effective and rational way 
of affording this guarantee is to require employers to insure with 
insurance institutions approved and supervised by the public 
authorities. In the absence of compulsory insurance, uninsured 
employers should be required to contribute to a guarantee 
fund which, in case of the insolvency of any uninsured employer, 
would undertake the payment of benefits to the workers who 
were in his employment. 


Settlement of Disputes. 


The resolution then lays down the principle that injured 
workmen and their dependants should have a right of appeal 
in case of dispute concerning such questions as the occupational 
origin of the accident, the right to benefit and rates of benefit. 
These disputes should preferably be dealt with by special courts 
or boards of arbitration, comprising, with or without the addi- 
tion of regular judges, an equal number of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives appointed to act as assessors. The 
importance of setting up special tribunals of this kind, the 
proceedings of which should be rapid, effective and economical, 
was emphasised both in the discussions of the Committee and 
in its report to the Conference. 

The resolution also specifies that, where the disputes are 
dealt with by ordinary courts of law, in the absence of special 
tribunals, such courts should be required, at the request of 
either of the parties concerned, to hear employers’ and workers’ 
representatives as experts in any case where the dispute involves 
a question of an occupational character. 

On the proposal of a Government member, the Committee 
also decided that the courts dealing with disputes concerning 
workmen’s compensation should hear the opinion of a medical 
committee consisting of medical specialists competent to assess 
the incapacity caused by the different injuries. At the instigation 
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of a workers’ member, this rule was completed by the provision 
that the injured worker should also have the right to appoint 
a member of the committee wherever such a member is appointed 
by the employer or insurance institution concerned, the third 
member being chosen by agreement between the other two 
members, or, failing their agreement, by the public authorities. 


Equality of Treatment for National and Foreign Workers. 


No exception is allowed to the principle of occupational 
risk on account of the nationality of the injured worker or of 
his dependants. This is clearly stated in the resolution, which 
provides that foreign workers and their dependants shall, 
subject to reciprocity, be entitled under the same conditions 
as national workers and their dependants to the benefits of 
legislation concerning workmen’s compensation, without any 
condition as to residence. 


Occupational Diseases. 


It is generally recognised that workers suffering from occu- 
pational diseases, and their dependants, should be entitled 
to compensation in accordance with the general principles 
governing workmen’s compensation for accidents. The reso- 
lution specifies that compensation is payable on this account 
for diseases and poisonings produced by the substances set forth 
in the schedule included in the Draft Convention concerning 
workmen’s compensation for occupational diseases (revised 
in 1934), when such diseases or poisonings affect workers engaged 
in the trades, industries or processes placed opposite in the said 
schedule. Furthermore, every State should provide for the com- 
pensation of other occupational diseases which are peculiar 
to its country. 

As a preventive measure, the resolution embodies a proposal 
of the Chilean Government member that only persons whose 
physique is compatible with the employment should be admitted 
to employments which are dangerous to health and liable to 
cause occupational diseases. It is therefore recommended 
that the workers should undergo a periodical medical examina- 
tion, at the employer’s or insurer’s expense, in order to ascertain 
whether they can continue their work without injury to their 
health. 

All the Committee’s proposals in regard to workmen’s 
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compensation for accidents were unanimously approved by the 
Conference. 
Compulsory Sickness Insurance 


The chapter of the resolution concerning compulsory sickness 
insurance was submitted to the Conference by Mr. Rebagliati, 
Peruvian Government delegate. The Conference gave a favour- 
able hearing to his report, which clearly brought out the value 
of compulsory sickness insurance and the important functions 
it has to fulfil ; particularly in the newer countries, which need 
to safeguard the health and productive capacity of their working 
population with special care. 


The Compulsory Principle. 

“Every country should establish and maintain sickness 
insurance legislation based on the principle of compulsory 
insurance.’ These are the terms, unequivocal and excluding 
every possibility of compromise, in which the Conference for- 
mulated the duty of every country to organise compulsory 
sickness insurance. 


Scope. 

The definition of the scope of compulsory sickness insurance 
gave rise to an interesting discussion in the Committee, which 
decided to substitute, for the list of the principal categories 
of workers suggested in the Office report, a general formula 
covering all persons engaged in employment by way of occu- 
pation, each country retaining the faculty of fixing a wage 
limit for liability to insurance under its own legislation in order 
to permit of the exemption of persons drawing higher remunera- 
tion. 

The resolution does not confine insurance liability to 
employed persons only, but proposes that it should also cover 
persons working on their own account whose income is not such 
that they may reasonably be expected to make their own pro- 
vision against sickness. This proposal was adopted by the Com- 
mittee by 14 votes to 2, and confirmed by the Conference without 
opposition. 


Medical and Pharmaceutical Benefits. 


The resolution gives first place in the benefit scheme to 
medical and pharmaceutical benefits, the purpose of which 
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is to maintain the health and working capacity of insured per- 
sons. A list of these benefits is given in the resolution, with a 
view to defining a full and adequate scheme of medical assistance 


as follows: 


(a) Treatment by a duly qualified general practitioner ; 
(b) The supply of proper and sufficient medicines and appliances ; 
(c) Necessary surgical operations and the service of specialists ; 


(d) Dental treatment ; 

(e) Treatment and care in a hospital, where rendered necessary 
by the nature of the illness, family circumstances, or the conditions 
under which the patient is housed ; 

(f{) Treatment and maintenance in sanatoria and similar estab- 
lishments. 


These benefits should be granted from the beginning of the 
illness, and should continue as long as the patient’s state of 
health requires, and at least until the grant of a pension in 
respect of invalidity, whether total or partial, temporary or 
permanent. In adopting this view, the Committee held that 
any other limitation on the duration of medical benefit would 
be arbitrary and contrary to the interests both of the insured 
persons and of the insurance institutions. 

Medical benefit should not be restricted to the insured 
person alone, but should be extended to the whole of the worker’s 
family. The resolution therefore recommends that the members 
of the insured person’s family who are dependent upon him, 
in particular his wife and young children, should also be entitled 
to the medical and pharmaceutical benefits provided by sickness 


insurance. 


Sickness Cash Benefit. 


The cash benefit should be paid for at least the first 26 weeks 
of incapacity, as from and including the first day for which 
benefit is payable. In cases of serious and chronic illness, 
however, the period for which benefit is payable should be 
increased to one year or more, until the patient is entitled to a 
cash benefit under compulsory invalidity insurance. 

The resolution recommends that the scale of benefit should 
be fixed in relation to the normal wage taken into account for 
purposes of compulsory insurance ; in no case should it be less 
than half such wage, and it should be increased in respect of 
the family responsibilities of the sick person. 
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Sickness Prevention. 


The resolution emphasises the objects and importance of 
preventive policy. 

It recommends that insurance institutions should assist 
in inculcating the practice of the rules of hygiene among insured 
persons and members of their families. 

In order to protect insured persons from the diseases to 
which they are exposed, the insurance scheme should organise 
its medical service in such a way that it makes available to its 
beneficiaries every means of detecting and treating illnesses 
in their earliest stages. 

The participation of insurance institutions in the campaign 
against social diseases is a matter of vital importance to the 
insured population. The success of this campaign depends on 
systematic ascertainment and early diagnosis, which enable 
diseases to be discovered and treated as soon as the first symp- 
toms appear, persons who carry with them a danger of infection 
to be isolated, and threatened individuals to be protected. 

The collaboration of insurance schemes with other bodies 
and institutions concerned in the campaign against social 
diseases and with the medical profession postulates a common 
programme of action with a view to co-ordination of effort 
and the avoidance of gaps and overlapping. 


Insurance Institutions. 


The resolution lays down the principle of self-government 
for insurance institutions. Sickness insurance should be admin- 
istered by self-governing institutions not carried on for profit, 
under the administrative and financial supervision of the public 
authorities. 

The managing bodies of insurance institutions should com- 
prise representatives elected separately by the insured persons 
and by their employers. The representatives of insured persons, 
who are most directly interested in the proper working of the 
insurance scheme, should have an important share in its manage- 
ment. In adopting this formula, the Committee wished it to 
be understood that it in no way excluded the possibility of the 
inclusion of representatives of the public authorities in the 
managing bodies of the institutions ; this may be called for in 
particular when the State contributes in the same measure as 
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insured persons and employers to the funds of the insurance 
scheme. 

Finally, the resolution recommends the organisation of 
insurance institutions on a territorial basis, because this method 
facilitates the efficient provision and utilisation of medical 
equipment suitably distributed throughout the country in 
accordance with the needs of the insured population. 


Financial Resources. 


The Committee unanimously adopted the principle that 
insured persons and their employers should share in providing 
the financial resources of the insurance scheme, the payment 
of the joint contribution being effected by the employer, who 
deducts the insured person’s share from his wages. 

The public authorities should likewise contribute to the 
financial resources of insurance schemes, especially for the 
purpose of promoting their curative and preventive activities. 


Settlement of Dispuies. 


Insurance benefits are due to the insured persons in virtue 
of a strict right, and the resolution therefore emphasises the 
necessity of allowing the insured persons a right of appeal 
against the insurance institution in cases of dispute regarding 
the right to benefit. Such disputes should preferably be referred 
to special tribunals, which should include judges or assessors 
who are specially cognisant of the purposes of insurance and the 
occupational and social circumstances of insured persons. 


Special Measures for Sparsely Populated Regions. 


In regions which are sparsely populated and in which the 
means of communication are inadequate, it may be difficult 
to organise sickness insurance according to the above principles. 

The resolution therefore provides for special measures to 
meet the conditions in these regions pending their development 
and the improvement of their means of communication. 

It emphasises the necessity of establishing a general sanitary 
service for the purpose of improving health conditions and 
affording rapid and effective assistance to sick persons and 
persons threatened with illness. 
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Position of Foreign Workers. 


For sickness insurance, as for workmen’s compensation 
for accidents, the resolution lays down the principle of equality 
of treatment for national and foreign workers. Workers of 
foreign nationality should be liable to insurance and to the 
payment of contributions under the same conditions as nationals, 
and in return should be entitled under the same conditions as 
nationals to the benefits of insurance in their entirety. 

The rules laid down in the resolution provide the framework 
of a rational and efficient scheme of compulsory sickness insur- 
ance. Adopted unanimously by the Conference and clothed 
with its authority, they may be expected to assist the devel- 
opment of existing compulsory social insurance schemes in the 
countries of America and to promote the establishment of 
new schemes. 


Compulsory Invalidity, Old-A ge and Widows’ 
and Orphans’ Insurance 


The task of submitting to the plenary sitting of the Con- 
ference the Committee’s proposals concerning compulsory 
invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, fell 
to Mr. Del Pedregal, Chilean Government adviser, who fulfilled 
this task with every success, the Conference having adopted 
all the Committee’s proposals without opposition. 


The Compulsory Principle. 


As in the case of sickness insurance, the resolution lays down 
that every country should establish and maintain compulsory 
insurance legislation covering the risks of invalidity, old age 
and the death of the family breadwinner. 


Scope. 


In order to make it clear that invalidity, old-age and widows’ 
and orphans’ insurance is a necessary complement and continua- 
tion of sickness insurance, the Committee decided to define 
the scope of invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance schemes in the same terms as that of sickness insurance 
schemes. The relevant legislation should apply to every person 
who is engaged in employment by way of occupation, and also 
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to all persons working on their own account whose income is 
not such that they may reasonably be expected to make their 
own provision against invalidity, old age and death. 

This formula, proposed by the Committee and adopted by 
the Conference, goes beyond the general insurance of employed 
persons. In its report, however, the Committee reserved the 
right of each country to fix under its national legislation a 
maximum wage limit beyond which the workers may be 
exempted from insurance liability. 


Conditions for the Award of Pensions. 


The resolution recommends general conditions for the award 
of old-age pensions and invalidity and survivors’ pensions. 

The right to a pension may be made conditional on the 
completion of a qualifying period which may involve the pay- 
ment of a minimum number of contributions since entry into 
insurance or during a prescribed period immediately preceding 
the happening of the event insured against. 

The duration of the qualifying period should as a general 
rule not be longer than is strictly necessary to preclude persons 
from entering insurance with intent to take undue advantage 
of it and to ensure some consideration for the benefits afforded. 
Apart from this general rule, the resolution fixes the maximum 
duration of the qualifying period at 60 months or 250 weeks 
for invalidity and survivors’ pensions, and 120 months or 
500 weeks for old-age pensions. 

It would be highly desirable that every contribution paid 
on account of the insured person should give him or his depen- 
dants a definite right to benefit; that is to say, that every 
payment should be regarded as guaranteeing the right to a 
fraction of a deferred pension. This is not the case under all 
social insurance laws, and the resolution accordingly emphasises 
the necessity of maintaining the validity of contributions 
already paid, at least within certain time limits. Under the 
terms of the resolution as adopted by the Conference, an insured 
person who ceases to be liable to insurance without being entitled 
to a benefit in return for the contributions credited to his 
account should retain his rights in respect of these contributions. 
Nevertheless, if a limit is fixed for the maintenance of the validity 
of paid-up contributions, the retention of these rights should 
be guaranteed for a term of at least 18 months reckoned from 
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the last contribution paid. In schemes in which contributions 
are graduated according to remuneration, the term for which 
rights are maintained should not be less than one-third of the 
total of the contribution periods completed since entry into 
insurance, subject to a minimum of eighteen months. 

The resolution also recommends special measures on behalf 
of persons formerly insured who are unemployed for a long time. 
The rights in course of acquisition of such persons should be 
maintained and even enhanced through the financial assistance 
of the public authorities. 


Method of Calculating Pensions. 


The resolution mentions the various methods by which 
old-age and invalidity or survivors’ pensions may be constituted. 
The pension may be fixed in relation to, or independently of, 
the time spent in insurance, and it may also be a fixed sum or 
a percentage of the remuneration taken into account for insur- 
ance purposes, or may vary with the amount of the contribu- 


tions paid. 

As the benefits in question are social insurance pensions, 
it is desirable that a minimum rate of pension should be guar- 
anteed to every insured person who has completed the quali- 
fying period. Where the pension varies with the time spent 
in insurance and its award is made conditional upon the com- 
pletion by the insured person of a qualifying period, the pension 
should, unless a minimum rate is guaranteed, include a fixed 
sum or a fixed portion not dependent on the period of insurance. 

Where contributions are graduated according to remunera- 
tion, the remuneration taken into account for this purpose 
should also be taken into account for the purpose of computing 
the pension. 


Old-A ge Pension. 


The question of the age to be fixed for the award of the old- 
age pension gave rise to a long and interesting debate in the 
Committee. 

The rule proposed in the Office report was that national 
legislation should fix the pensionable age at 65 years at the 
latest. This proposal, which fixes only a limit that may not 
be exceeded under any circumstances, was adopted without 
amendment. 
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This was likewise the case with the second proposal figuring 
in the Office report, according to which the pensionable age 
in those countries in which it was fixed at over 60 years should 
be reduced as soon as possible to 60 years, both as a means 
of relieving the labour market and of ensuring rest for the 
aged. The Committee accepted this proposal, after rejecting an 
amendment moved by the Uruguayan workers’ delegate to 
substitute the age of 50 years for that specified in the Office’s 
proposal. 

The third rule suggested by the Office related to insured 
persons who for many years have been engaged in a particularly 
arduous or unhealthy occupation, or who have been employed 
in an unhealthy region. The Office report proposed that such 
workers should be enabled to claim a pension at a less advanced 
age than workers in other occupations. This proposal was 
adopted without opposition, subject to an amendment stipulat- 
ing that in order to enjoy this privilege the workers concerned 
should have been employed in a particularly arduous or 
unhealthy occupation for a specified number of years only. 

As regards the minimum rate of the old-age pension, the 
Committee approved the rule suggested in the Office report 
to the effect that the pension should be sufficient to cover 
essential needs. It also confirmed the principle that the pension 
guaranteed to all pensioners who have completed a certain 
qualifying period should be fixed with due regard to the cost 
of living. 

Lastly, the Committee gave its sanction to the Oflice’s 
proposal that the pension provided for insured persons who 
have completed thirty years of actual contribution should not 
be less than half the remuneration taken into account for 
insurance purposes. 

The Committee adopted this proposal without opposition, 
after rejecting by 12 votes to 6 an amendment moved by a 
workers’ delegate to fix the pension guaranteed to insured 
persons who have completed thirty contribution years at the 
whole of the remuneration taken into account for insurance 
purposes. 

In his report to the Conference on the Committee’s pro- 
posals, the Reporter pointed out that the Committee intended 
the award of the minimum rates of pension specified in the reso- 
lution to be conditional on the attainment of a specified age 
and on the payment of a certain number of contributions. 
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He emphasised the importance of these proposals for those of 
the countries of America under whose pension schemes no age- 
limit is fixed for the award of the old-age pension. 


Invalidity Pension. 


The Committee gave careful consideration to the definition 
of invalidity conferring the right to a pension. The Office report 
had proposed that an insured person should be deemed to be 
disabled who by reason of sickness or infirmity is unable to 
earn, by work suited to his strength and ability and his training, 
as much as one-third of the ordinary remuneration of a fit 
worker of similar training and experience. On the proposal 
of a Chilean Government member this formula was amended 
to provide that the said one-third of the remuneration should 
be sufficient to enable the insured person to procure the prime 
necessities of life. The Committee accepted this amendment 
without demur. 

The Committee subsequently adopted the rule suggested 
in the Office report providing that in special insurance schemes 
set up on behalf of manual or non-manual workers in certain 
occupations, reduction of capacity for work should be assessed 
solely with reference to the occupation hitherto followed or to 
a similar occupation. 

The invalidity pension should be sufficient to cover the 
essential needs of every insured person who is incapacitated 
for work after having completed the qualifying period. The 
minimum pension guaranteed to every pensioner should accord- 
ingly be fixed with due regard to the cost of living. 

In insurance schemes in which the minimum pension is 
fixed in terms of the remuneration taken into account for insur- 
ance purposes, the minimum should not be less than 40 per cent. 
of such remuneration. The same result should be aimed at by 
schemes in which the pension includes a fixed portion which 
is the same for every pensioner, and a portion varying with 
the number and amount of the contributions credited to his 
account. 

A supplement should be paid to the pensioner for each 
dependent child who is of school-age or, being under the age 
of 17, is continuing his general or vocational education, or who 
is over 17 years of age but cannot, by reason of invalidity, earn 
his living. 
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Survivors’ Pensions. 


The resolution lays down the general principle that insurance 
schemes should confer pension rights, under specified conditions, 
on widows who have not remarried and on the children of a 
deceased insured or pensioned person who has fulfilled the 
qualifying period. 

A complete survivors’ insurance scheme should accordingly 
provide a pension for the widow who has not remarried, without 
conditions as to age or invalidity. If, however, it is considered 
necessary to subject the award of the widow’s pension to other 
conditions, pensions should nevertheless be awarded to widows 
unable to earn their living by reason of age or invalidity, and 
to widows with a dependent child who is of school age or who, 
being under the age of 17, is continuing his general or vocational 
education. 

A pension should also be awarded to an invalid widower 
who was dependent on an insured woman who died after complet- 
ing the qualifying period. 

The pension awarded to a widow (or invalid widower) should 
cover the essential needs of the beneficiary. Whatever may be 
the method of computing it, the minimum pension should be 
fixed with due regard to the cost of living. 

In insurance schemes in which contributions are graduated 
according to remuneration, the widow’s pension should not be 
less than half the pension to which the deceased was entitled 
or would have been entitled if at the date of his death he had 
been awarded an invalidity or old-age pension. Where such 
schemes determine the rights of survivors without regard to the 
rate of pension to which the deceased was or would have been 
entitled, the widow’s pension should not be less than 20 per cent. 
of the remuneration of the deceased, either since entry into 
insurance or over a prescribed period immediately preceding 
death. 

The Committee expressly stated in its report that the pension 
should be payable not only to the widow, but to a woman who 
had lived with the deceased pensioner or insured person as his 
wife. 

In addition to the pension payable to the widow or com- 
panion of the deceased, children’s pensions should also be paid 
for every child under 17 years of age if the child is continuing 
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his general or vocational education, and without limit of age 
if the child cannot, by reason of invalidity, earn his own living. 

The child’s pension should represent a substantial contri- 
bution towards the cost of maintaining and educating him. 
The pension should be higher in the case of an orphan child. 

In schemes in which contributions are graduated according 
to the remuneration of the deceased, the child’s pension should 
not be less than one-quarter of the pension to which the deceased 
was or would have been entitled. 

Where the rights of survivors are determined without regard 
to the rate of the pension to which the deceased was or would 
have been entitled, the child’s pension should not be less than 
10 per cent., or in the case of orphans, 20 per cent., of the 
remuneration of the deceased. 

After determining the conditions for the award of widows’ 
and children’s pensions, the Committee considered the special 
provisions to be adopted in countries where conditions do not 
permit of the introduction of a complete survivors’ insurance 
scheme immediately. 

On the proposal of the Peruvian Government member, 
the Committee decided, after considerable discussion, that in 
countries where a complete scheme of survivors’ pensions 
cannot be introduced immediately, lump sums may be substi- 
tuted for widows’ (or widowers’) and children’s pensions. The 
lump sum should be sufficient to meet the essential needs of 
the survivors concerned for a prescribed period. 





























Financial Resources. 


The Office report had proposed that the insured persons and 
their employers should contribute jointly to the financial 
resources of the insurance scheme, and that as a general rule the 
contribution of the insured person should not be higher than the 
contribution of his employer. 

This proposal was adopted without opposition. In the course 
of the discussion a Government member of the Committee 
asked that the report submitted to the Conference should spe- 
cify that employers should actually bear their share of the 
contribution. 

The Committee also gave its approval to a special rule pro- 
posed in the Office report providing that the employer should 
be responsible for the whole or the greater part of the joint 
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contribution in respect of workers who are remunerated only in 
kind or whose remuneration is very low. 

The Brazilian Government member, without opposing the 
adoption of this rule, was nevertheless obliged to make a reser- 
vation as to the attitude of his own Government, since the 
Brazilian Constitution lays down the principle that the con- 
tribution payable by each of the three parties concerned— 
insured persons, employers and public authorities—shall be 
the same. 


Insurance Institutions. 


The insurance scheme should be administered by institutions 
founded either by the public authorities or on the initiative of the 
parties concerned and duly approved by the public authorities. 

These institutions should not be conducted with a view to 
profit, and should be under the administration and financial 
supervision of the public authorities. 

The funds of the insurance institutions should be adminis- 
tered separately from public funds. 

Representatives of the insured persons should participate 
in the management of insurance institutions under conditions 
to be determined by national laws, which may likewise decide 
as to the participation of representatives of employers and of the 
public authorities. 


Settlement of Disputes. 


The insured person or his legal representatives should have 
a right of appeal in any dispute concerning benefits. These 
disputes should be referred to special tribunals, which should 
include judges, whether professional or not, who are specially 
cognisant of the purposes of insurance and the needs of insured 
persons, or are assisted by assessors chosen as representatives 
of insured persons and employers respectively. 

In any dispute concerning liability to insurance or the rate 
of contribution, the employed person (and, in the case of schemes 
providing for employers’ contributions, his employer), should 
have a right of appeal. 


Position of Foreigners. 


The rule laid down in the resolution with regard to the 
position of foreigners is that foreign employed persons should 
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be liable to insurance and to the payment of contributions under 
the same conditions as nationals. Foreign insured persons and 
their dependants should be entitled under the same conditions 
as nationals to the benefits derived from the contributions 
credited to their account. Subject to reciprocity, they should 
also be entitled to any subsidy or supplement to or fraction of 
a pension which is payable out of public funds. This distinction 
is an important one ; it ensures that those parts of the benefits 
which are derived from the contributions paid shall be due un- 
conditionally and under all circumstances, whereas the other 
parts of the benefits shall be awarded only subject to reciprocity. 

The Conference gave its full approval to all the Committee’s 
proposals concerning invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance. 


After hearing the explanations of the three Reporters 
appointed by the Committee, the Conference proceeded to a dis- 
cussion of certain of the principles contained in the Committee’s 
report. The speakers who took part in the debate included the 
following : Mr. Bado, Uruguayan Government adviser, drew the 
attention of delegates to the importance of ensuring that injured 


workmen should receive specialist medical treatment, to be 
provided in accident or orthopaedic hospitals wherever possible. 
Mr. Freire, Uruguayan workers’ delegate, opposed the system of 
accumulation in individual accounts in survivors’ insurance 
schemes as limiting the rights of the first generation of insured 
persons to the benefits derived from the contributions paid by 
them, whereas a generous financial effort on the part of the 
community is called for to allow persons who entered insurance 
at a fairly advanced age to receive pensions corresponding to 
their long life of work in the service of the community. Mr. 
Ortuzar, Haitian Government delegate, emphasised the impor- 
tance attached by the countries of America, especially those 
which lack capital, to a precise definition of the investment 
policy to be adopted for long-term insurance. Mr. Solis, Chilean 
workers’ delegate, laid stress on the urgency of the need for 
improving the living and housing conditions of workers in the 
South American countries, and demanded a lower age of award 
for the old-age pension. 

As all these speakers supported the Committee’s proposals, 
the latter were unanimously adopted by the Conference. In 
approving the Committee’s report, the Conference also took 
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note of a number of suggestions which were also included in the 
report. 

On the proposal of Mr. Rebagliati, Peruvian Government 
delegate, the Conference decided to recommend to the Govern- 
ing Body that a special service should be set up in the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to give technical advice to those American 
countries which applied to it, with a view to helping to establish 
the actuarial basis and financial estimates for any draft insurance 
schemes submitted to the Office for consideration. 

The Office also took note of a proposal moved by the Mexican 
Government delegation, recommending that the Office should 
enquire into the best methods of investing social insurance 
funds. The Committee decided to bring this proposal before the 
Conference, recognising that the problem to which it relates is 
one of pressing importance to the countries of America. 

Lastly, the report of the Social Insurance Committee also 
brought to the notice of the Conference a communication from 
Mr. José Pedro Antufia, Uruguayan Government adviser, 
relating to various measures to safeguard the rights of the 
persons concerned during the transition from provident schemes 
without a scientific basis to a social insurance scheme proper. 

The decisions of the Santiago Conference in the field of social 
insurance mark an important stage in the advancement of the 
social reform represented by the institution of a complete 
scheme of social insurance. This is the first time that the coun- 
tries of America have had the opportunity of examining within 
the framework of the Organisation the measures to be taken 
to increase the social security of the workers. They now have 
their own social insurance programme, which, while taking 
account of the needs and wishes of the New World, never- 
theless fits perfectly into the general scheme of international 
regulation established by the International Labour Organisation. 


Situation and Tendencies of Social Insurance in the States 
of America 


In the course of the discussion of the report on the ratifica- 
tion and application of Conventions, numerous speakers dis- 
cussed recent developments of social insurance in their respective 
countries and affirmed their present intention to widen and 
strengthen their action in this field. American social insurance 
schemes are in general young as compared with those of Europe, 
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and find themselves in an earlier stage of evolution, and there 
is on all sides a strong desire to make a rapid advance. Thus 
the need of establishing sound principles for the design of insur- 
ance schemes is felt by American countries with especial urgency 
at the present time. 

The American countries differ widely among themselves 
in the degree of development of their social insurance schemes, 
if the legislation in force is alone considered, but to judge from 
measures now under consideration this difference is destined 
to become much less marked in the near future. 

Useful accounts of the legislation and policy of their respective 
countries in the matter of social insurance were given by Govern- 
ment delegates of Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Haiti, 
Peru, Paraguay and Uruguay. Texts of Bills or laws concerning 
social insurance were distributed among the delegates by the 
Governments of Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela. The Chilean 
Act of 1924 which established a general scheme of insurance 
against sickness, invalidity and old age—a pioneer measure 
for the American continent, and still the only scheme in opera- 
tion which extends to agriculture—received, perhaps because 
it is universally known, only incidental mention. 

All these countries with one exception already possess 
workmen’s compensation laws ; the exception is Haiti, where 
however the legislature is at the present time considering a Bill 
of this kind. Some of the workmen’s compensation laws have 
been in force for a considerable period—the Peruvian Act 
dates from 1911—and have from time to time been improved in 
various directions ; the recent thorough-going reform of the 
Brazilian law is a case in point. 

In several South American countries the next step in the 
evolution of social insurance, after the introduction of workmen’s 
compensation, has been to establish one or more special schemes 
of compulsory pension insurance covering the risks of invalidity, 
old age and death on behalf of certain favourably situated classes 
enjoying stable employment. Sickness insurance has, save 
in Chile, been established at a later date than pension insurance. 

Extension by the multiplication of special schemes has 
proceeded very far in Brazil, where within the last few years 
schemes of compulsory pension insurance have been established 
for railwaymen and other workers in public utility undertakings, 
miners, commercial workers, seamen, dockers, etc.—about 
two million workers in all. The Brazilian Government now 
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proposes to rationalise and render more uniform this complex 
system, and especially to concentrate the administration in 
the hands of a small number of strong institutions. 

In Uruguay, a pension scheme confined at the outset to 
workers in public utility undertakings has been extended so as 
to include industrial and commercial workers, thus constituting 
what is essentially a general scheme. The structure of this 
scheme, however, is admittedly in need of serious amendment 
in order to place it on a secure and stable basis. 

The line of development in Ecuador resembles that followed 
in Uruguay, for the scope of the pension scheme established 
for public employees in 1928 has by a Supreme Decree of 2 Octo- 
ber 1935 been widened so as to embrace all employed persons 
without exception. Only the general principles of the new scheme 
are laid down in the Decree, which leaves the details to be pre- 
scribed by regulations. The Decree contemplates the creation 
of several insurance funds for different groups of workers, 
under the direction of a national provident institution. The 
scheme is to be financed principally by a joint contribution 
equally shared by the insured person and the employer and 
varying between 10 and 20 per cent. of earnings together with 
the proceeds of special income and other taxes. Benefits must 
comprise invalidity, old-age and survivors’ pensions and allow- 
ances during temporary incapacity. The funds may individually 
be authorised to provide medical and funeral benefits and to 
establish shops for the sale of food and clothing, laboratories, 
etc. Insurance moneys should preferably be used to assist the 
insured population to acquire houses and small property. To 
illustrate the importance attached in Ecuador to financial 
soundness, it may be mentioned that in order to provide a 
reliable basis for the actuarial calculations the National Pro- 
vident Institution is required to carry out a general census 
of the Republic. 

In Bolivia, Colombia and Peru, development follows a 
different course : the intention is to establish at a single stroke 
a general scheme of social insurance for the mass of the 
workers. 

In Bolivia, a Decree of 22 May 1935 links up the existing 
workmen’s compensation law with a scheme of compulsory 
savings and insurance. The occupational risks will be covered 
by a permanent fund supported mainly by employers’ contri- 
butions, while a provident fund to which the worker is the chief 
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contributor will be available to provide benefits in specified 
cases of retirement. 

Colombia indeed is not without experience of social insurance, 
for a compulsory insurance scheme was established by an Act 
of 1921. This Act, however, though amended on several occa- 
sions suffers from a variety of defects; and the Government 
has now submitted to the legislature a Bill which would confer 
upon it wide powers to organise insurance against sickness, 
maternity, invalidity, old age and death. 

The Peruvian Government in November 1935 sent to the 
Constituent Congress a Bill to establish a general scheme of 
compulsory insurance providing substantial benefits in case of 
sickness, maternity, invalidity, old age and death, and designed 
to conform with the relevant International Labour Conven- 
tions. In planning the Bill the Government availed themselves 
of the experience of Argentina, Uruguay and especially Chile, 
and it is clear that endeavour has been made to produce a 
scheme prudent in character but affording adequate benefits. 
Insurance would be compulsory for all manual workers earning 
less than a prescribed amount and also for persons working 
on their own account subject to the same condition; on the 
other hand, salaried employees are excluded since it is intended 
that they should be covered by a special scheme. The resources 
of the scheme consist principally of a tripartite contribution 
equal to 9 per cent. of the basic wage, the respective share being 
4.5 per cent. from the employer, °.5 per cent. from the worker 
and 1 per cent. from the State. For the purpose of calculating 
contributions and benefits, the insured are distributed in six 
classes of basic wages. In case of sickness, full benefits in kind 
and cash benefits at the rate of half the basic wage are provided 
during a period of twenty-six weeks with possible extension 
to fifty-two weeks. Maternity benefits include half the basic 
wage for six weeks before and six weeks after confinement 
and a nursing benefit equal to a quarter of the basic wage and 
payable for a maximum period of eight months. A pension is 
payable in case of reduction of earning capacity by two-thirds, 
or on attainment of age sixty. The qualifying periods in the 
respective cases are 200 weeks and 1,040 weeks, and the rate 
of the pension varies from 40 to 60 per cent. of the average basic 
wage over the last few years. On the death of an insured or 
pensioned person his survivors receive a lump sum equal to 
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three-quarters of the average yearly wage. The scheme would 
be administered by a single National Social Insurance Fund 
on which employers and insured persons would be represented. 


Various RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFERENCE 


One of the main objects of convening the Santiago Confer- 
ence was to give the States of America an opportunity of drawing 
the attention of the Organisation to the social problems with 
which they are specially concerned at the present time, and which 
they would wish to have discussed by the International Labour 
Conference or to form the subject of preliminary studies by the 
Office. In connection with the second item on its agenda, the 
Conference was asked to consider the very numerous suggestions 
of this kind which were put forward by the various delegations. 
These suggestions were embodied in draft resolutions; they 
were considered in the first place by the Selection Committee, 
which reported on them to the Conference. 

Apart from the resolutions relating to the questions discussed 
in connection with the first item on the agenda, the Santiago 
Conference adopted 21 resolutions, some of which are very 
detailed ; they may be regarded as constituting an inventory 
of the labour problems which are of special importance and 
immediate concern to the American States. The resolutions will 
be submitted to the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, with which it will rest to take the necessary 
action on them. 

It would not be possible to form a general idea of the results 
of the Conference without briefly considering the objects of 
each of the resolutions. 

It is somewhat difficult to classify the resolutions systema- 
tically ; they deal with a great variety of problems, some of 
which are quite general, while others are of more limited interest 
and concern the American States in particular. If, however, 
the resolutions are regarded from the point of view of the action 
to be taken on them, they may be divided into four classes : 
resolutions suggesting action of various kinds; resolutions 
proposing questions for the agenda of the Conference ; resolutions 
requesting the Governing Body to take action; resolutions 
proposing that the International Labour Office should be 
instructed to study certain questions. 
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Resolutions Suggesting Action of Various Kinds 


Perhaps the most important of these resolutions is the 
resolution concerning the relations of the American countries with 
the International Labour Organisation, in which the Conference 
expresses its satisfaction at the proposal which led to its being 
called, and suggests means of continuing and developing useful 
collaboration between the countries of America and the Organi- 
sation. 

At one of the early sittings of the Santiago Conference, 
Mr. Antufia, first delegate of the Government of Uruguay, 
made an eloquent speech in which he submitted a draft reso- 
lution drawing the Governing Body’s attention to the need 
for the detailed and systematic study of social problems in the 
American countries. His action did not remain isolated ; 
several delegates, including Mr. Sandoval, Government delegate 
of Cuba, Mr. Unsain, Government delegate of Argentina, and the 
workers’ group as a whole, submitted draft resolutions intended 
to promote the same object and putting forward concrete pro- 
posals for the purpose. After an interesting discussion the 
Selection Committee, in full agreement with the authors of 
the various proposals, decided that they should be co-ordinated 
in a single resolution which would enable the Conference to 
take a clear decision on one of the problems in which the various 
delegations were undoubtedly principally interested. A joint 
resolution was therefore drawn up by the Selection Committee 
and submitted to the Conference, which adopted it unanimously. 

In this resolution the Conference pointed out that its meeting, 
by enabling the countries of America jointly to examine the 
problems which are of special interest to them within the frame- 
work of the International Labour Organisation, has greatly 
helped to increase the effectiveness of their full and sincere 
collaboration in the work of the Organisation, and expressed 
the view that it was most important that this fortunate beginning 
should be followed up in such a manner that full profit could 
be drawn from it in the future. It therefore expressed the hope 
that the Governing Body would consider, in the same spirit 
as that in which it decided to convene the Santiago Conference, 
all the methods by which this object might be attained, and drew 
the attention of the Governing Body in particular to various 
methods proposed by the authors of the original draft resolu- 
tions. 
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In view of the importance of these indications, which repre- 
sent the considered opinion of the Conference, from the point of 
view of the future intensification of collaboration between the 
countries of America and the Organisation, it may be desirable 
to quote them in full. The methods contemplated by the 
Conference were the following : 


(a) The possibility of convening in the future, whenever 
circumstances may make such a step appear desirable, periodi- 
cal conferences similar to the Conference of Santiago. 


(b) An increase in the number of nationals of American 
countries appointed as members of the technical committees of 
the Organisation. 


(c) An increase in the number of American officials employed 
in the International Labour Office, such officials being recruited 
among the persons with the greatest ability and knowledge 
of American conditions. 


(d) An increase in the number of Correspondents’ Offices 
and Correspondents of the International Labour Office in the 
American countries. 


(e) The intensification of the investigations and enquiries 
undertaken by the International Labour Office in collaboration 
with the American countries concerning problems of special 
interest to the said countries. 


({) The inclusion of periodical studies of American condi- 
tions and law in the publications of the International Labour 
Office, and more especially in the International Survey of Legal 
Decisions on Labour Law. 


(g) An increase in the number and circulation of such of the 
publications of the International Labour Office as are of special 
interest to the American countries, in the languages current 
on the American Continent, and especially the publication 
of popular editions at cheap prices. 


(hk) The preparation by the International Labour Office 
of a scientifically planned survey which will make generally 
known the efforts made by each of the countries of America to 
improve social conditions throughout the Continent. 


This is a complete programme of collaboration, and the 
Governing Body will undoubtedly give the fullest considera- 
tion to the means of carrying it out systematically. 
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Resolution concerning unemployment. Although the unemploy- 
ment problem had not been expressly placed on the agenda 
of the Santiago Conference, it was natural that it should be 
raised. The Conference adopted an important resolution on the 
subject which co-ordinates, among others, the proposals made 
by Mr. Unsain, Government delegate of Argentina, Mr. Reba- 
gliati, Government delegate of Peru, and the workers’ group. 

The resolution refers to the various aspects of the struggle 
against unemployment. With regard to the placing of workers, 
the Conference requests the Governing Body to call the attention 
of the American countries which are Members of the Organisa- 
tion to the necessity for developing a complete system of free 
public employment agencies as provided for by the Unemploy- 
ment Convention of 1919, and to the need for strict supervision 
of the activities of fee-charging employment agencies, on the 
understanding that the object to be aimed at should be the 
complete abolition of private agencies in accordance with the 
conditions laid down by the 1932 Convention concerning fee- 
charging employment agencies. 

As regards unemployment insurance, the Conference re- 
quests the Governing Body to recommend those American 
countries which are not yet in a position to institute a more or 
less complete system of compulsory unemployment insurance 
to stimulate the development of voluntary unemployment 
insurance, and to organise a rational system of relief for workers 
not covered by voluntary unemployment insurance, on the 
lines laid down by the 1934 Convention. 

The Conference also definitely declares itself in favour of a 
systematic public works policy intended to reduce unemploy- 
ment, to raise the standard of living of the workers, and, with 
special reference to the American countries, to facilitate and 
multiply means of communication between these countries. 

The Conference also suggested that the Office should be 
instructed to make a careful study, with the collaboration of 
the Governments concerned, of the conditions and extent 
of unemployment in the countries of America, with a view to 
preparing a technical report on the social aspects of the solutions 
adopted for the problem of unemployment in the American 


States. 


Resolution concerning immigration. On this subject, which 
is connected with that of unemployment, the Conference 
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adopted a resolution submitted by Mr. Unsain, Argentine 
Government delegate, requesting the Governing Body to 
instruct the Office to have special enquiries made on all aspects 
of the problem of migration from Europe to America, and 
suggesting that the question should in due course be placed on 
the agenda of the International Labour Conference with a view 
to the adoption of a Draft Convention or Recommendation 
containing, inter alia, fundamental principles for the conclusion 
of bilateral or multilateral treaties between European and 
American countries concerning migration, colonisation, and 
labour. 


Resolution concerning the living and working conditions of 
Native populations. On the question of Native labour, which 
the Office has not yet begun to study in relation to the countries 
of America, the Conference adopted a resolution suggesting that 
the countries of the American continent which have a consider- 
able Native population should be requested to supply the Office 
with all the necessary information concerning the economic 
and social problems affecting the life and labour of that section 
of the population, so that the Office may consider the possibility 
of international action leading to practical results. 


Resolution concerning the cost of living in American countries. 
On the proposal of the Government delegation of the United 
States of Mexico, the Conference suggested that detailed 
enquiries into the cost of living should be carried out by the 
various countries of America on the basis of questionnaires 
drawn up by the Office and covering all aspects of the problem. 
The results of the enquiries should be published by the countries 
concerned, and the Office should then prepare a comparative 
summary of them and propose basic principles for the subse- 
quent calculation of cost-of-living indexes and consider the 
possibility of drawing up a Draft Convention by which States 
Members of the Organisation should undertake to carry out 
simultaneously and periodically enquiries concerning the cost 
of living in accordance with the plans proposed by the Office. 


Resolutions concerning popular nutrition. The Conference 
adopted two resolutions on this subject, one of which was 
submitted by the Government delegation of Chile, while the 
other included draft resolutions submitted by Mr. Llosa, Govern- 
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ment delegate of Peru, and Mr. Solis, workers’ delegate of Chile. 
The interest taken by the States of America in this problem, 
which formed the subject of a resolution adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its Nineteenth Session, is shown 
by the character of these resolutions, which are extremely full 
and detailed. 

The first of the resolutions points out that nutrition is a 
factor of capital importance in determining the physical pro- 
ductive power of the worker, other biological factors apart, 
and mentions the results of the researches carried out in this 
sphere both by various national and international technical 
bodies and by individual experts. It emphasises the effect 
of the world economic depression on the nutrition of the workers, 
and concludes by suggesting that the question of popular nutri- 
tion should be placed on the agenda of an early Session of the 
International Labour Conference ; at the same time it expresses 
the desire that the technical bodies of the League of Nations 
should continue their scientific work in this branch of social 
medicine. 

The resolution also contains full particulars of the possible 
basic principles of a policy intended to improve the nutrition 
of the workers. 

The second resolution concerning popular nutrition proposes 
that the International Labour Office should take steps to 
achieve uniformity in the method of investigation into the 
conditions and costs of the nutrition of workers in the different 
countries, to systematise the practical study of popular nutri- 
tion and the education of the workers in matters of hygiene, 
and to formulate a common policy to be pursued by the Members 
of the Organisation. That policy should, it is suggested, lead 
so far as possible to the conclusion of commercial treaties under 
which States with an abundance of certain foodstuffs would 
place them at the disposal of other States which lack them. 

The resolution also contains detailed indications concerning 
the methods to be followed for the investigations to be carried 
out by the Organisation in collaboration with the technical 
bodies of the League of Nations. 

In conclusion, the resolution expresses the hope that the 
examination of the results of the enquiries made should bring 
out whether the defects of nutrition are due to insufficient 
remuneration ; and, if so, that States should agree to take all 
necessary steps to ensure that wages are such that the workers 
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can provide healthy and adequate food for themselves and their 
families. 


Resolutions Proposing Questions for the Agenda of the Conference 


It will have been noted that several of the resolutions men- 
tioned above suggest, among other things, that certain ques- 
tions should be placed on the agenda of the International 
Labour Conference. The Santiago Conference also adopted a 
certain number of resolutions of which the sole object is to 
propose questions for the agenda. The indications thus given 
will be of great value to the Governing Body when it comes to 
fix the agenda of future Sessions of the Conference. 


Resolution concerning the weekly rest. On the proposal of the 
Government, employers’ and workers’ delegates of Ecuador, 
the Santiago Conference suggested to the Governing Body that 
it would be desirable to include in the agenda of the International 
Labour Conference the question of the revision of the Convention 
and Recommendation of 1921 concerning the application of the 
weekly rest so as to make the weekly rest comprise a minimum 
period of thirty-six consecutive hours instead of twenty-four. 

> rants oe USE theca 

Resolution concerning free legal aid services for wage-earners. 
On the proposal of Mr. Rebagliati, Government delegate of 
Peru, the Conference suggested that it would be desirable to 
draw up a Recommendation respecting the establishment of 
public services for giving legal advice to and assuming the legal 
defence free of charge of the wage-earners, this being the most 
effective means of ensuring full recognition of their rights and 
the complete recovery of the compensation due to them, without 
the intervention of interested middlemen. 


Resolution concerning minimum wages. This resolution, 
which was submitted by Mr. Escribar, Government delegate of 
Chile, refers to the principles laid down in the Preamble and 
Article 41 of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, as well as the Convention and Recommendation 
concerning minimum wage-fixing machinery adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1928, and suggests that 
it would undoubtedly be desirable that the International 
Labour Organisation should once more examine the problem of 
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fixing or regulating wages, with the main object of meeting 
the material and cultural requirements of the workers, taking 
into account the aspect of the problem which is connected with 
family wages. It concludes by suggesting that the Governing 
Body should place on the agenda of an early Session of the 
International Labour Conference the question of the minimum 
wage and that of family allowances, to be considered primarily 
from the point of view of their adequacy to meet the essential 
needs of the worker and his family, these being taken to include 
food, clothing, housing and general and vocational education, 
rest and cultural recreation. 


Resolutions Requesting the Governing Body to Take Action 


Resolution concerning the creation of employers’ and workers’ 
federations. On the proposal of the workers’ group, the Confer- 
ence adopted an important resolution which shows its anxiety 
to secure the full development of collaboration by the States of 
America in the work of the International Labour Organisation 
according to the methods laid down by the Constitution of the 
Organisation. 

The resolution points out that it is of great importance for 
the successful participation of the States Members in the work 
of the Organisation that there should exist in the various 
countries national federations of employers and of workers to 
facilitate the task of the Governments in fulfilling the obligation 
to appoint non-Government delegates and advisers to the 
International Labour Conference in accordance with Article 3 
of the Constitution. It also points out that Article 41 of the 
Constitution recognises the right of association for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as by the employers. The 
Conference accordingly requests the Governing Body to appeal 
to the Governments of those countries where there are as yet 
no such bodies not to hamper any efforts which may be made 
to create such bodies, with a view to facilitating and develop- 
ing the participation of employers’ and workers’ organisations 
in the work of the International Labour Organisation. 


Resolution concerning calendar reform. At its Eleventh 
Session in 1928 the International Labour Conference adopted a 
resolution in favour of calendar reform in view of the interest 
of this question from the point of view of conditions of labour. 
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On the proposal of Mr. Goyeneche, employers’ delegate of 
Chile, the Conference pointed out that the question was to be 
considered by the League of Nations in 1936, and declared 
itself in favour of the perpetual calendar of twelve months and 
equal quarters, and requested the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office to send copies of this resolution to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations and the Govern- 
ments of all the American countries. 


Resolution concerning the study of industrial relations. The 
Conference adopted a resolution on this subject submitted by 
the Government, employers’ and workers’ delegates of Ecuador. 
It requests the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to recommend to educational institutions, and especially 
to the universities of the States which are Members of the 
International Labour Organisation, the study of relations be- 
tween capital and labour in the light of modern thought in order 
to contribute to improved conditions and social peace. 


Resolution concerning the publication of a cheap edition of the 
history of the origins of the International Labour Organisation. 
The Conference, considering that it was necessary that the ori- 
gins of the Organisation should be as widely known as possible 
in order that the spirit which led to the creation of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation should be maintained, adopted a 
resolution submitted by the Government delegation of Haiti 
suggesting that the Governing Body should have prepared, 
published, and widely distributed a cheap edition of a history 
of the origins of the International Labour Organisation which 
covers the more remote as well as the more recent origins of that 
institution. 


Resolution concerning the co-ordination of the economic policy 
of States and protective labour legislation. On the proposal of 
the Government delegation of Haiti, the Santiago Conference 
adopted a resolution inviting the Governing Body to draw the 
attention of the competent international bodies to the question 
of the measures to be taken to prevent the economic policy of 
States from destroying the beneficial effects of protective labour 
legislation. 


Resolution concerning private monopolies. By a resolution 
also moved by the Government delegation of Haiti, the Confer- 
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ence decided to ask the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office to consider the possibility of suggesting to the 
competent international bodies the examination of the problem 
of private monopolies over sources of power, raw materials and 
industries of vital importance, in relation to social interests 
and especially the interests of the working classes. 


Resolutions Proposing that the International Labour Office 
should be Instructed to Study Certain Questions 


The Conference adopted a series of resolutions suggesting 
that the Office should study problems which are of special 
interest to the countries of America. 

In the first place it adopted a resolution submitted by the 
workers’ group which alone represents a full programme of work 
for the International Labour Office. 

Two of the subjects proposed by this resolution have already 
been mentioned above in connection with the conclusions 
reached in the general debate on the ratification and application 
of Conventions. 

The resolution also suggests the study of two problems 
mentioned in other resolutions adopted by the Conference, 
namely, the truck system and the improvement of the condi- 
tions of life and labour of indigenous workers in the American 
countries by the creation of special bodies. 

The resolution also draws the Governing Body’s attention 
to the following problems with a view to their being studied 
by the Office : 

The question of creating or extending central bureaux of social 

statistics ; 

Workers’ housing in town and country ; 

The question of stimulating the formation and development of 
agricultural co-operative societies ; 

Vocational education in the American countries ; 

Living and working conditions of members of the teaching pro- 
fession engaged in primary and secondary education in public 
and private schools in the countries of America. 

The resolution suggests that the last of these questions 

should be studied in collaboration with the International 


Bureau of Education at Geneva. 


Resolution concerning the study of agricultural work in America. 
Problems of agricultural work, which are of so much importance 
in the States of America, could not fail to be mentioned at the 
Santiago Conference. The Government of the United States 
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of Mexico brought the matter before the Conference by means 
of two resolutions. The first resolution mentions the various 
factors which help to determine conditions of agricultural 
work in the countries of America, and recommends that the 
International Labour Office should make a general study of 
those conditions, taking into account the particular circum- 
stances of each country and the economic and social structure 
of agriculture. 


Resolution concerning an enquiry into agricultural statistics 
in the American countries. The second resolution submitted 
by the Government delegation of the United States of Mexico 
draws attention to the necessity of securing statistics on agri- 
cultural work and perfecting and co-ordinating agricultural 
statistics in most of the American countries. It suggests that 
the Office should carry out a far-reaching enquiry in all the 
countries of America, covering both existing agricultural 
statistics and the methods of extending and co-ordinating them 
on basic principles which might be laid down by the Office. 


Resolution concerning the truck system. This problem, which, 
as was pointed out above, was also mentioned in a resolution 
adopted on the proposal of the workers’ group, and which is of 
great immediate interest to many countries in America, was the 
subject of a resolution submitted by Mr. Forn, Government 
delegate of the Argentine Republic. 

The resolution refers to the study of the truck system which 
has already been begun by the International Labour Office 
in accordance with a resolution adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its Nineteenth Session, and stresses the 
general importance of the problem, as well as its special impor- 
tance for certain countries of America where the establishment 
of stores run for profit by the employer has developed because 
comparatively large groups of workers are employed in places 
far from urban centres. It concludes by requesting the Govern- 
ing Body to instruct the International Labour Office to complete 
its investigations into the truck system and prepare a draft 
text for a Convention or Recommendation concerning the truck 
system, special account being taken of the peculiar needs of the 
American Continent. 

* ° * 

The above brief review of the resolutions adopted by the 

Santiago Conference shows that both by their number and by 
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their scope they provide the Governing Body and the Inter- 
national Labour Office with valuable suggestions for their 
future work, concerning the problems with which the countries 
of America are more specially concerned at the present time. 
It is interesting to note that these resolutions, which are of a 
very varied character, were adopted practically unanimously by 
the Conference. In deciding on the action to be taken on these 
resolutions, the Governing Body will not fail to take account 
of the fact that they represent a programme of activity which 
practically all the States of America represented at Santiago 
would wish to have carried out by the International Labour 
Organisation. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the Governing Body. has not yet decided on the 
action to be taken on the conclusions reached by the Santiago 
Conference, it is possible at this stage, after reviewing what the 
Conference achieved, to form some idea of what it meant for the 
development of the work of the Organisation as a whole. 

The first point to be noted is the warm reception which the 
proposal to hold the Conference encountered from the States 
of America. With very few exceptions, these States responded 
to the appeal which was made to them. The representation of 
the American countries at the International Labour Conference 
has never been so complete, whether as regards its represen- 
tative and tripartite character, as regards the number of dele- 
gates and advisers, or as regards the careful preparatory work 
carried out before the delegations were sent. A tribute should 
be paid to the efforts made by the countries concerned in order 
to be able to take an active part in the work of the Conference. 
Some of them had difficulties to overcome in constituting a 
complete delegation, owing to the fact that their employers’ 
and workers’ organisations are not yet adequately developed. 

One of the outstanding features of the Conference was 
the spirit of co-operation shown by the various elements of the 
Conference, even in cases where, in the national sphere, such 
co-operation is of recent date and is still in a comparatively 
undeveloped stage. The resolution adopted by the Conference 
in favour of the creation of employers’ and workers’ federations 
in the various countries concerned showed how keenly it felt 
the need of arranging, in the national sphere, for collaboration 
between the three elements which constitute the Organisation, 
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in order to enable the delegations at the International Labour 
Conference to take part in its work in the most effective way. 
It may be hoped that, as a result of the work of the Santiago 
Conference, the representation of the American States at the 
International Labour Conference will be more complete and 
regular in the future than in the past. In order to achieve this 
it will, of course, be necessary to overcome real difficulties arising 
both from the insufficient development of employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, and from the heavy expense involved 
for the more distant countries in sending complete delegations 
containing an adequate number of advisers to Geneva. The 
efforts which have already been made in this direction in recent 
years are worthy of note ; and the still further endeavours which, 
in the spirit of Santiago, the States of America will not fail to 
make will undoubtedly constitute one of the most striking proofs 
of the vitality of the Organisation. 

The high level of the debates at Santiago—rendered possible 
by the careful study of the problems under discussion which the 
various States had carried out with a view to constituting their 
delegations—the definite and useful character of the conclusions 
which the Conference reached, and the anxiety to arrive at 
definite results which was manifested throughout the session, 
are guarantees for the establishment of closer relations between 
the States of America and the Organisation, and the successful 
development of the work of the Organisation as a whole. 

The progress which has been made in recent years in the 
ratification of International Labour Conventions by the countries 
of America was tangible proof of the increased interest which 
those countries were taking in the work of the Organisation ; 
it also corresponded to a further extension of national social 
legislation rendered necessary by the industrial development 
which had taken place in most of the countries of Latin America. 
The Santiago Conference, however, gave those countries an 
opportunity of manifesting their desire for social progress and 
their belief in the International Labour Organisation as a means 
of encouraging and stabilising social progress. The resolution 
which, taking as its starting-point the Santiago Conference and 
the spirit in which it was summoned, lays down the lines on 
which closer and more regular co-operation can be established 
between the American countries and the International Labour 
Organisation is significant from this point of view. 

It should also be noted that the Conference drew up a 
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complete programme of action for the development of legis- 
lation in the American countries on social insurance and the 
employment of women and children, and also stated what were 
the problems with which the American countries would wish the 
International Labour Conference to deal, and those to which 
it requested the Governing Body to draw the attention of the 
Office with a view to further study. This is sufficient to show 
what important results, both for the immediate and the more 
distant future, the Conference achieved. 

The views of those who have, for a long time past, recom- 
mended that regional conferences should be called within the 
framework of the Organisation have been fully justified by the 
Santiago Conference. The holding of that Conference, so far 
from impairing the universal character of the Organisation, 
affirmed it more strongly than ever. 

The successful work of the Santiago Conference, full of pro- 
mise as it is for the future, would not have been possible but for 
the hearty co-operation of all the States which took part in it ; 
but special mention should be made of the Chilean Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the success of the Conference. It was 
the Chilean Government which, through its representative at 
the Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Conference, 
took the initiative in proposing the holding of a Labour Confer- 
ence of the American States which are Members of the Organi- 
sation. The financial assistance which it gave did much to 
facilitate the carrying out of the proposal, and its Departments 
of Foreign Affairs and of Labour gave the International Labour 
Office invaluable help in organising the Conference. A tribute 
should also be paid to the generous action of the Chilean Congress 
in placing its Hall of Honour and the necessary additional 
accommodation at the disposal of the Conference. 

The experiment has been successful. But if it is to bear its 
full fruits, it must not remain isolated. The Santiago Confer- 
ence itself expressed the hope that similar meetings would be 
held from time to time. It may be hoped that the constant 
development of collaboration between the States of America 
and the Organisation will necessitate and justify the holding 
of another Labour Conference of the American States in the not 
too distant future. 




















The Levant States 
under French Mandate and Problems 
of Emigration and Immigration 


by 


M. BERENSTEIN 
International Labour Office 


In continuation of the series of articles already published in the 
Review on questions of internal settlement and immigration 
considered from the point of view of the international redistribution 
of labour and capital’, the following article indicates the possi- 
bilities in this direction offered by the States of the Levant under 
French Mandate. After analysing in detail the social and economic 
structure of these States, the author recalls the experiments of 
immigration on a fairly large scale that have already been made 
in Syria and the Lebanon, and describes the various settlement 
schemes that have been proposed, some of them with the assistance 
of the League of Nations. In conclusion he expresses the opinion 
that Syria, with its large stretches of cultivabie but idle land and 
its limited resources, might find in immigration the labour and the 
capital that it lacks at present. 


OTED in ancient times and in the Middle Ages for its 
fertility and wealth, Syria passed through a long period 

of decline during the ensuing centuries. Successive invasions 
and the bad administration of the Ottoman Empire resulted 
in paralysing the economic life of the country and led to the 
continual emigration of a large section of the population. 








* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1934: “ Openings 
for Settlers in Argentina”, by Dr. Enrique Stewers; Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and 
Dec. 1934: ‘ Jewish Colonisation in Palestine”, by M. BerenstTern; Vol. XX XIII, 
No. 2, Feb. 1936: ** Land Settlement in Brazil’, by Dr. R. Pauta Lopes. 
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When, therefore, the Mandate for Syria and the Lebanon 
was entrusted to France, it was generally understood, although 
not expressly stipulated in the Mandatory Act, that the economic 
development of these territories was to be one of the primary 
concerns of the Mandatory Power. 

The Levant States under French Mandate do not include 
the whole of the historic territory of Syria. The southern 
part of the ancient Kingdom of Syria now forms the States 
of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, which are under British Mandate. 
The territory under French Mandate stretches along the Medi- 
terranean coast from the Gulf of Alexandretta in the north 
to Mount Hermon in the south. In the north, the frontier 
marches with Turkish territory; in the east it touches the 
Tigris and Iraq, and in the south-east Trans-Jordan. 

The Mandate for these territories was assigned to France 
by the Principal Allied Powers at the San Remo Conference 
on 25 April 1920. The terms of the Mandate were laid down 
by the Council of the League of Nations in the Mandatory 
Act of 24 July 1922, which came into force on 29 September 
1923, and which provides that France shall “ facilitate the 
progressive development of Syria and the Lebanon as inde- 
pendent States”, 1 

The total area under French Mandate comprises 203,600 
sq. km., and at present includes four territories or States: 
the States of Syria and Greater Lebanon and the autonomous 
Governments of Latakia and the Jebel Druze. The Republic 
of the Lebanon, the capital of which is Beirut, includes Mount 
Lebanon (which, forming an enclave in what was formerly 
Syria, had been an independent territory guaranteed by inter- 
national law since 1861), the coastal region from Tripolis in 
the north to the frontier of Palestine in the south, and the 
plain of Bekaa ; its total area is 10,500 sq. km.) The Republic 
of Syria, with Damascus as its capital, comprises the major 
part (180,000 sq. km., of which 90,847 km. consist of desert 
and tribal lands) of the Mandated area and population. The 





1 Article 1 of the Mandatory Act contains the following provisions : 

“The Mandatory shall frame, within a period of three years from the coming 
into force of this Mandate, an organic law for Syria and the Lebanon. 

“This organic law shall be framed in agreement with the native authorities 
and shall take into account the rights, interests and wishes of all the population 
inhabiting the said territory. The Mandatory shall further enact measures to 
oe the progressive development of Syria and the Lebanon as independent 

tates.” 
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Sanjak of Alexandretta, which is an integral part of the Syrian 
Republic, enjoys administrative and financial autonomy. 
The autonomous territory of Latakia (formerly the State of 
the Alawiyya (or Alaouites), with an area of 6,100 sq. km.) is 
situated on the coast immediately to the north of the Lebanon, 
while the territory of the Jebel Druze (capital, Suweidah) lies 
in the mountain region to the south-east of the country and 
covers an area of 7,000 sq. km.! » Under the Constitution of 
14 May 1930, the Republics of Syria and the Lebanon must be 
administered, under the supervision of the Mandatory Power, 
by representative authorities elected by the inhabitants of 
Syria and the Lebanony the Governments of Latakia and the 
Jebel Druze, on the other hand, are administered directly 
by a Governor appointed by the French High Commissioner. 
From the economic standpoint, the four States or Governments 
constitute a single unit ; there are no internal customs barriers, 
and trade between them is unrestricted. A certain number 
of services common to all the territories are under the direction 
of the French High Commissioner at Beirut, including the 
General Inspectorate of Customs, various general agricultural 
services, the department for the supervision of concessionary 
undertakings, and the general inspectorate of the post office 
and telegraph departments. A joint conference on matters 
of common concern, consisting of delegations from the Govern- 
ments of all the Mandated Territories, meets every year under 
the chairmanship of the High Commissioner; its duty is to 
prepare the way for the settlement of their common financial 
and economic problems. 


Economic AND SociaL CONDITIONS 


In the following pages the social and economic structure 
of the country is considered in so far as it bears on the possi- 
bilities of developing immigration offered by the Mandated 
Territories. An enquiry into this question seems to be all 
the more necessary in that Syria and the Lebanon have until 
now been emigration rather than immigration countries. 





1 Until 1925, the State of the Alawiyya and the Jebel Druze belonged to the 
Federation of Syrian States, together with the territories of Damascus and Aleppo, 
which now constitute the Republic of Syria. 
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Migration Movements and Population 


Since the second half of the nineteenth century there has 
been a large and continuous stream of emigration from Syria 
and the Lebanon to Egypt and oversea countries, in particular 
to the United States. Coming from towns overcrowded with 
peasants who had taken refuge in them from the insecurity 
of their life on the land, and where industry had not yet devel- 
oped to any considerable extent, these emigrants practised 
the most varied trades in the countries to which they went. 
Many of them became pedlars. Contrary to what might have 
been expected, there was no slackening in the stream of emi- 
gration after the war; its principal destination during recent 
years has been Brazil and the neighbouring countries of South 
America. The number of emigrants, which was estimated at 
16,000 in 1923, 13,500 in 1924, 11,000 in 1925, and 16,000 in 
1926, fell sharply to 9,391 in 1927.1! This fall was attributed 
to the improved control of the registration of travellers and 
to the establishment of safer conditions within the country. 
But in 1928, following a bad harvest, the total number of 
departures again rose to 14,288. Immigration, on the other 
hand, not counting refugees, was comparatively low throughout 
this period. 

The movement of emigration and immigration from 1929 
to 1934 was as follows: 


Immigration 
Lebanon alone 






Emigration 


Lebanon alone Total 








Year Total 
1929 7,941 5,047 3,515 2,571 








1930 7,346 3,883 3,978 2,086 
1931 2,426 1,387 3,196 2,361 
1932 1,640 1,171 2,744 1,944 
1933 2,324 1,516 1,999 1,422 
1934 2,509 1,699 2,244 1,300 








The sharp fall which again occurred in the emigration 
figures for 1929 is due to the measures taken to prevent the 
recruiting of emigrants ; it continued and increased to a very 
marked degree during the depression years as a result of the 
almost total closing of certain countries to immigrants. There 
was also a fairly large movement of seasonal emigration to 


Palestine. 





1 FRANCE. MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ETRANGERES : Rapports a la Société des 
Nations sur la situation de la Syrie et du Liban. Most of the statistics used in 
this article are taken from these reports. 
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x Nearly all the immigrants included in the above table 
are natives of Syria and the Lebanon returning to their own 
country voluntarily after making their fortuneor under com- 
pulsion as a result of measures taken in the countries to which 
they had emigrated. Syrian or Lebanese pedlars or small 
shopkeepers are, indeed, often regarded as undesirables because 
of their trade and expelled from the countries in which they 
are living. 

Following the expulsion of the Christians from Anatolia 
after the war, the French Mandated Territories of the Levant 
also gave sanctuary to over 150,000 refugees 1, who more than 
balanced the loss of population due to emigration. 

There is every reason to believe that in ancient times the 

population of the country was very much larger than it is 
to-day, estimates varying between six and twenty million 
inhabitants. The exact size of the population of Syria and the 
Lebanon before the war is not known. Registers of births and 
deaths did indeed exist, but they were incomplete, as some 
of the population deliberately avoided registration in the hope 
of escaping military service. 
» After the country came under Mandate, censuses were taken 
in the Levant States from 1921 to 1925. The returns showed 
that at that time the sedentary native population of the whole 
of the Mandated Territories numbered 2,046,857. In addition 
to this, there was also the nomadic population, which could 
not be covered by the census, but was estimated on the basis 
of the number of tents at some 350,000. The number of Syrians 
and Lebanese abroad was estimated at 500,000 persons. But 
the census returns were extremely incomplete, and many of 
the population continued the habit they had contracted under 
the Ottoman administration of evading the census. Hence the 
real population figure was much higher. Indeed, every year 
several thousands of persons who were not included in the 
censuses are entered on the public registers. * 

A new census taken in the Lebanon in 1932 returned 793,396 
persons, of whom 7,667 were temporarily absent. It also showed 
61,297 aliens.* In Syria, the public registers showed a total 
of 1,931,610 inhabitants in 1934, of whom 205,238 were in 
the Sanjak of Alexandretta. The Government of Latakia had 





' Some of these refugees, mostly of Greck origin, subsequently left the country. 
2 Louis JALABERT: Syrie et Liban. Réussite francaise ?, p. 11. Paris, 1934. 
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843,355 and the Jebel Druze 65,738 inhabitants. Making 
allowance for the still unregistered population, both nomadic 
and sedentary, the inhabitants of the whole of the Mandated 
Territories may therefore be estimated at over 3,000,000 
persons, ! 

Except in Lebanon, where there are 81 inhabitants per 
sq. km., the population of the Mandated Territories of the 
Levant is sparse. In Syria, excluding the desert and tribal 
lands, which cover more than half the total area, the density 
of the population varies between 5 per sq. km. in the Sanjaks 
of the Euphrates and Deir es Zhor, and 56 per sq. km. in that 
of Damascus. The average density of the population throughout 
Syria is 11 persons per sq. km. in the Jebel Druze it is 9, and 
in Latakia 56. The average density of the population of all 
the Mandated Territories together is 16 persons per sq. km., 
or 25 if the desert areas are excluded. — 

The density of the urban population is relatively very high. 
The two chief towns in the State of Syria, Aleppo and Damascus, 
with 252,600 and 234,350 inhabitants respectively, contain 
a quarter of the whole population of the country. 

As is usual in oriental countries, the chief distinction be- 
tween the different inhabitants is that of religion. The majority 
are Sunni Moslems. There are also a good many Christians, 
mostly in Greater Lebanon, where they form over half the 
population. There are about 300,000 Alawiyya, mostly in the 
Government of Latakia (219,379), and over 100,000 Druzes, 
mostly in the Jebel Druze (57,566) and Greater Lebanon 
(53,334). The Jewish population numbers about 17,000, the 
majority residing in the towns of Aleppo and Damascus and 
in Greater Lebanon. 

Owing to the fact that a great many different peoples have 
passed through Syria and merged into the population, the 
races are extremely mixed. The Arab element is very strong, 
but it too is mixed, except in the case of the desert Bedouins. 
There are a great many Turks in the Sanjak of Alexandretta, 
and in Syria and the Lebanon there are nearly 130,000 Christian 
refugees from Anatolia, including 120,000 Armenians. * 


1 At the end of 1935, the total number of inhabitants of the French Mandated 
Territories of the Levant, according to the returns of the Chief Registrar of Births 
and Deaths, was 3,630,000 (L’Economiste européen, Supplément colonial, 21 Feb. 
1936). 

2 LEAGUE OF NATIONS. NANSEN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE FOR REFUGEES : 
Report of the Governing Body for the Year ending 30th June 1935. A. 22, 1935, XII. 
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So far, no census of occupations has been taken in the 
Mandated Territories, but by far the most important occupation 
in the country is undoubtedly agriculture. At the end of the 
war, Mr. Huvelin, Head of the 1919 French Mission to Syria ', 
estimated that half the sedentary population was engaged in 
agriculture. Next in importance comes commerce, which also 
holds a high place in the national economy. There are very 
few industrial workers; according to an enquiry carried out 
at the beginning of 1933, the total number of workers employed 
in modern industry was between 5,600 and 5,800, including 
2,200 women. 2 Handicraftsmen and workers in the traditional 
industries in the large towns, who were estimated at about 
200,000 before the war, had dropped to 120,000 in the years 
immediately following it. In recent years their numbers have 
dwindled still further, having fallen to 56,000 (including 12,000 
women) in 1934. 


The Development of Agriculture 


Agriculture has always been and is no doubt destined to 
remain the principal source of the country’s wealth.” The deep 


depression which separates the two parallel mountain ranges 
of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon and forms the Plains of Bekaa, 
Homs, and Hama, the Gharb and the Plain of Antioch, is specially 
suitable for cultivation. In the southern part of the country, 
in the volcanic region of the Hauran, the low-lying land has 
been rendered extremely fertile by the streams of lava; this 
region was renowned for its fertility in the days of the Romans, 
who obtained large supplies of wheat from it. Near the Hauran, 
the oasis of Damascus contains a rich fruit-growing area and 
plains of cereals which stretch to the boundaries of the desert. 
Lastly, the narrow strip of land along the coast and the Plain 
of Aleppo, stretching to the Euphrates, also have very fertile 
soil. Nearly all the eastern part of the country, however, is 
covered by the vast desert which separates Syria from Iraq. 

Thanks to the mountains which run along the coast, the 
climate is temperate in the western part of the country. There 
are two sharply contrasted seasons : the wet season during the 


* Paul Huve in : Que vaut la Syrie ? Supplement to L’ Asie Francaise, Dec. 
1921, p. 17. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 3, March 1934: “ Working 
Conditions in Handicrafts and Modern Industry in Syria”, p. 410. 
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winter (November to May) and the dry season, which often 
breaks up in thunderstorms, during the summer. The rainfall 
is much heavier on the coast than on the eastern slopes of the 
mountains, and dwindles towards the Syrian desert. 

,: In the course of the centuries agriculture underwent a 
“steady decline which continued until the years immediately 
following the war. This decline was due to a combination 
of causes, some of which have already ceased to exist, while 
others could be progressively eliminated by the application 
of suitable measures. 

One of these causes was the lack of security within the 
country. The political history of Syria has been a long series 
of foreign invasions and rebellions. When the peace of the 
country was not being disturbed by political events, raiding 
nomadic tribes prevented the settled agriculturists from carry- 
ing on their activities in peace and quietness. The insecurity 
of the agricultural regions thus led to the depopulation of the 
plains, their inhabitants taking refuge either in the less accessible 
mountain districts or in the towns, which became overpopulated 
in relation to their industrial development. These conditions 
naturally had a serious effect on agriculture. 

The institution of the Mandate brought no immediate 
relief to this situation, chiefly owing to the political divisions 
and disturbances which continued without interruption until 
1927. Since that date, however, political passions have died 
down to some extent and the authorities have been able to 
devote more attention to the economic reorganisation of the 
country. 

One of the essential factors in the extraordinary prosperity 
enjoyed by Syria in ancient times was irrigation. Much of the 
country was served by a network of pipes and aqueducts, 
the ruins of which are still extant. The present irrigation 
system, which is on a very much smaller scale, still makes use 
of a number of engineering works dating from that period. 

The present lack of an adequate system of irrigation is 
one of the main reasons for the continued existence of a nomadic 
population. In the regions with chalky porous soil, the upper 
layers do not normally retain enough moisture in the summer 
to provide pasture for the flocks. As a result of this, the flocks 
have to be led to the better-watered higher pastures in summer, 
and this accounts for the nomadic life of the Bedouins, who 
use for pasture vast stretches of land which might profitably 
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be put under cultivation. It is again owing to the lack of 
irrigation, coupled with the very rudimentary agricultural 
methods usual in the country, that Syria is dependent on 
climatic conditions and that all the economic activity of the 
country is governed by the wetness or dryness of the season. 
In winter the rivers are very full, but the flow slackens off in 
the spring, and by the end of the summer some of the beds 
are dry. The main rivers, however—the Euphrates, the Litani, 
the Orontes, the Barada, and most of the coastal rivers—have 
plenty of water throughout the year. 

In Syria and the Lebanon the farmers themselves have 
carried out irrigation works where the difficulties were not too 
great. Sometimes flow irrigation is used, the water being led 
from rivers or springs; sometimes the water is raised from 
underground supplies by means of water-wheels, niorias (bucket 
chains), and pumps. 

The ‘principal irrigation system in the country is in the 
region of Damascus, which is served by channels fed by the 
waters of the Barada. Between Homs and the Gharb the gardens 
and fruit plantations are irrigated from the Orontes by means 
of large water-wheels which raise the water and pour it into 
aqueducts that carry it to the land to be irrigated. These 
water-wheels are especially numerous in Hama; but there 
are also others at Antioch on the lower reaches of the Orontes. 
To the east of Hama there is a network of underground canalis- 
ations dating from Roman times and intended to tap the water 
from wells 15 to 20 metres ‘below ground. The local population 
has taken in hand the cleaning and repairing of this canalisation 
system. 

In the Lebanon there is a fairly widespread system of irri- 
gation. The inhabitants of this region use the water from springs 
and coastal rivers; in the coastal region it is brought down 
from the mountains by pipes or raised from underground by 
bucket-chains. 

Although the area of irrigated land has been steadily extend- 
ing since the war, it is still comparatively small. According to 
statistics compiled by the Agricultural Department of the 
Mandated Territories in 1924, the irrigation system at that 
time covered an area of 86,500 hectares, of which 58,500 were 
in Syria (40,000 in the State of Damascus and 18,500 in the 
State of Aleppo), 25,000 in the Lebanon, and 3,000 in the 
Government of Latakia. The irrigated area was estimated 
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at 3.5 per cent. of all the cultivable land. ! In 1926 the irrigated 
area had already increased to 129,000 hectares. * In 1929 the 
French authorities set up a Hydraulic Research Trust, with 
which the States under Mandate have concluded an agreement, 
and which has been instructed to study the possibilities of 
using the main rivers of the country for the purpose of irrigation 
and power production. The Trust completed its preliminary 
studies and drafted an irrigation scheme in 1934. 

Other measures to improve the land are also necessary, 
including in particular the banking up of rivers and the draining 
of swamps. Some tens of thousands of hectares of particularly 
fertile soil are covered with marsh. Their reclamation would 
not only restore the land to cultivation, but would also check 
the spread of malaria, from which these regions suffer very 
severely. Schemes have been put in hand for the reclamation 
of land near Alexandretta and Beirut. 

A first instalment of the recently planned programme of 
big irrigation and drainage schemes is now in progress. The 
construction of the Homs barrage, which is the principal feature 
of the scheme, will ensure the irrigation of an area of 15,000 
hectares. The general irrigation scheme for Syria also includes 
plans for a barrage on the Afrin, the fertilisation of the regions 
of Azaz, Idlib, and Maarat, the repair of the “ foggara ” (Roman 
system of underground canalisation), the construction of metal 
norias near the Euphrates, and the sinking of new wells in the 
desert. Some important drainage schemes are also to be carried 
out in the plain of the Amk. All these schemes between them 
will restore some 150,000 hectares of land to cultivation. But 
there are very much wider possibilities of irrigation in the 
region of the Euphrates and in Upper Mesopotamia. The 
construction of barrages on the Euphrates and on the Kabbur 
would enable the waters of these rivers to be distributed over 
an area of at least 250,000 hectares and would permit of a 
considerable extension of cotton-growing. 

Another cause of the decline of agriculture is the existing 
system of land tenure. The number and size of the large estates 
is one of the most serious handicaps from which the national 
economy suffers. 





1 Cf. E. Acuarp (Agricultural Inspector, Agricultural Adviser to the Federation 
of Syrian States): “ L’Irrigation’’, in L’ Asie frangaise, May 1924, p. 21. 

2 General WeyGanp: “Le Mandat syrien”, in Revue de France, 15 May 
1927, p. 255. 
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In the coastal region large estates are rare and the land 
is very much broken up; the largest single estates are not 
more than 700 or 800 hectares in size. In the region of Mount 
Lebanon, where small properties predominate, every scrap of land 
has been cultivated so thoroughly that it has been said that the 
peasants of the Lebanon have even made the rocks fertile. ' 
The position is quite different in the interior of Syria, where 
large estates (latifundia), often covering an area of several 
thousands or even tens of thousands of hectares, are frequent. 
These estates belong either to individual landowners, or are 
held in common by the various members of a family; very 
often the big landowners do not even know the exact extent 
of their lands. These estates are cultivated by share-farmers. 
As a rule the owner provides the seed and the share-farmer 
the draught animals and plough.» There are however also other 
systems of share-farming: sometimes the landowner provides 
both the seed and the livestock, sometimes the share-farmer 
provides everything, or the owner and the farmer may each 
bear half the expenses. In order to work his farm, the share- 
farmer obtains advances from the landowner, nearly always 
at an exorbitant rate of interest, alleged in certain cases to be 
as high as 400 per cent. * Generally speaking, the share-farmer 
receives 50 to 60 per cent. of the crops, but out of this he still 
has to repay the advances made by the landowner, so that the 
lion’s share of the product of the land goes to the landowner 
and the fellah (peasant) is not encouraged to increase the yield 
of the land he cultivates. His mode of life more nearly resembles 
that of a serf than of a free cultivator. The estates on which 
these conditions obtain comprise the major part of the cultivated 
land in the Mandated Territories, and their area is particularly 
large in the most fertile regions. The predominance of large 
estates is also one of the causes of the rural exodus which has 
been in progress in some parts of the country. 

From 1926 onwards a number of measures were adopted 
with a view to reforming the agrarian system. The Orders 





2 Paul Nousaim, in Revue Phénicienne, No. 2, quoted by E. Acuarp : Etudes 
sur la Syrie et la Cilicie, p. 90. Published by the Office of the High Commissioner 
of the French Republic for Syria and Lebanon, Paris, 1922. 

2 Cf. ACHARD: op. cit., p. 80. 

> In June 1934, Mr. de Caix, representative of the French Government on 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations, declared that 
it was difficult to acquire land in Syria owing to the fact that most of it was held 
by large estate owners. 

4 L’ Asie frangaise, April 19383. 
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of 15 March 1926 prescribed the taking of a census and the 
delimitation of all real property as well as the introduction of 
a land register. An Order of 29 March of the same year set 
up a General Inspectorate of the agrarian services. Lastly, 
a Joint Commission of the various territories and the General 
Inspectorate between them drafted a new Code regulating 
land ownership and the real rights of property. While based 
on the former law, the provisions of this Code, which was 
promulgated by an Order of the High Commissioner dated 
12 November 1930, have been adapted to present circumstances. 
The general principles of the Code are similar to those of the 
land law in Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco. For the land register 
a certain number of provisions were borrowed from the Swiss 
Civil Code. 

In order to ensure a better distribution of the land, provision 
has been made for the transfer to the State of all uncultivated 
miri land. This term connotes all real property in the vicinity 
of the towns or in rural areas over which property rights may 
be acquired. The lands in question are in fact the property 
of their occupiers, but the right of ownership is subject to the 
condition that the land shall be cultivated. Under Ottoman 
law, lands of this type which were not cultivated for three 
consecutive years by the holder reverted to the State, which 
theoretically retained the final right of ownership. As this rule 
had not been applied since the beginning of the last war, many 
lands previously cultivated had been allowed to lie idle; but 
the provision of Moslem law was reincorporated in the 1930 
Code. * 

Another long-standing obstacle to the economic develop- 
ment of the country was the permanent immobilisation of 
the wagf lands (dedicated lands which were inalienable under 
Moslem law), which cover large areas in Syria and the Lebanon. 
Various measures have been introduced with a view to permitting 
the alienation of these lands and ensuring their development. 








1 The land survey is now in progress. At 31 December 1934, the properties 
which had been covered by the census and delimited had a total area of 2,250,427 
hectares, including 1,698 towns and villages and 570,482 estates. 

2 The other categories of real estate are mulk lands, over which property 
rights may be established and which include land lying within urban areas ; waqf 
lands, which belong to religious organisations ; lands belonging to the public 
domain ; and free lands. 

3 It would be interesting to know the results of the measures adopted to reclaim 
uncultivated land, but unfortunately the reports of the Mandatory Power to the 
League of Nations give no particulars of the application of the provision relating 
to these lands and their practical effects. 
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Orders were issued on 29 January 1926 to fix the rules 
governing the leasing of wagf property and to provide for the 
redemption of the property rights by the beneficiaries of the 
real rights vested in these estates. In 1930 it was decided to 
authorise the breaking-up of the zorieh wagfs ' and the alienation 
of urban and rural wag} property. 

The dismembering of the State domains with a view to 
forming small peasant holdings was regulated by an Order 
of the High Commissioner of 5 May 1926, which provides that 
real property owned by the State shall be broken up into small 
lots, or leased with a promise of sale or on a hereditary lease. 
In the State of Syria alone, the State domains, which include 
muddawarah (lands formerly on the Sultan’s civil list) and 
mahluliands (vacant property), covered an area of over 2,000,000 
hectares, of which 700,000 were under cultivation. Up to the 
end of 1933 the partitioning of State domains in Syria had 
affected 357 villages, covering an area of over 360,000 hectares, 
and had benefited 12,000 families.* The purchase price of 
these lands amounted to about 54,000,000 frances, payable in 
15 years. * 

In the Lebanon the State domains are small. The State 
nevertheless owns wooded mountain areas extending over 
several tens of thousands of hectares, but these are not system- 
atically exploited. 

Another Order of 10 March 1926 prescribed the partition 
of the so-called mesha’a lands, which were owned collectively 
by the inhabitants of the villages and were periodically re- 
distributed among them. 

In the Lebanon, where the land is broken up into very 
small properties, a reconsolidation of holdings was effected. 
As a result, agricultural holdings which were formerly almost 
too small and scattered for cultivation were made up to a normal 
size. In Syria the Land Survey and Improvement Department 
is working out a scheme for the reconsolidation of holdings in 
the zone to be irrigated by the raising of the barrage on Lake 
Homs. 


' The final ownership of the zorieh waqfs is vested in a religious organisation, 
but the beneficiaries designated by the founder, his descendants in general, enjoy 
the use of the property until the family dies out. This institution, which was 
often used in the past to evade the laws of inheritance, has been abolished in Turkey. 

2 Practically nothing was done in this line during 1934. 

3 In 1934, following the fall in the price of cereals, the Government enquired 
into the possibility of reducing the annual payments so as to adjust the price 
of the land to its productive value. 
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~ The fiscal system in force under the Ottoman régime was 
also highly unfavourable to the agricultural development of 
the country. Two taxes were levied on unbuilt land : the land 
tax (virgho), based on the value of the cultivable land, and the 
tithe (achar), which was fixed by law at 12.5 per cent. of the 
gross value of the crops. Although the land tax itself was low, 
the tithe was a heavy burden on agriculture. The official 
rate was merely theoretical, because in practice the tithe was 
often farmed out to collectors who exacted a much higher 
rate, in some cases as much as 33 per cent. Hence the most 
urgent reform required was to abolish the system of farming 
out the tithe and to introduce direct collection by the State, 
in order to put an end to the extortionate practices of the 
collectors, who were often the landowners themselves and who 
used this as an additional method of exploiting their tenants. 
This reform was not completed in the Mandated Territories 
until 1925. 

The old tithe assessed at a variable rate and farmed out to 
collectors has now been replaced by a fixed tax collected by 
the State and assessed on the basis of the average annual 
yield of the tithe for the four preceding years. But this was 
only the first step towards the reform of the fiscal legislation. 
In order to promote the development of agriculture, it was 
further necessary to reorganise the land tax and to make it, 
instead of the tithe, the principle tax on the land and its pro- 
ducts. In fact, a land tax which is assessed on the value of the 
land and is levied on cultivable idle land as well as on cultivated 
land will encourage landowners to bring all their property 
under cultivation. It may also promote the partition of the 
large estates by forcing the big landowners who leave large 
tracts of their estates uncultivated to get rid of the unused 
part of their lands. 

A new land tax intended to replace the tithe and the old 
land tax was accordingly announced in 1927. The new tax is 
to be levied on idle as well as on cultivated land ; it is graduated, 
and is based on the normal income which the land should 
bring in to its owner after deducting all costs; its minimum 
rate will be 12 per cent. The tax is to be introduced throughout 
the State of Syria and in the Government of Latakia as soon 
as the cadastral survey has been completed, but it has been 
applied experimentally since 1928 in the Sanjak of Alexandretta, 
where the survey is finished. 
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Once they have been formed, the small holdings still need 
financial assistance to enable them to survive. Owing to the 
climatic variations and the primitive methods of cultivation 
used, an agricultural credit system is even more necessary 
in Syria than in other agricultural countries. Without it the 
small farmers would again be reduced to borrowing from the 
landowners, who would probably take advantage of their 
poverty, as before, to impose harsh conditions on them and 
ultimately to extend their own properties at the small farmers’ 
expense: 

An agricultural bank was set up under the Ottoman régime 
in 1887, but so many formalities had to be gone through before 
a loan could be obtained that its activities were never very 
extensive. Actually the bank’s business consisted mainly in 
advancing loans to the big landowners, who were thus enabled 
to exploit the small farmers still more mercilessly. The bank 
ceased to operate in 1919. Between 1923 and 1925 the credit 
system was reorganised and agricultural credit banks were set 
up in each of the States under Mandate. These banks are 
official institutions subsidised by the several States. They 
advance loans to the farmers on the security of their crops 
and on mortgage, out of funds derived from advances and loans 
from the Treasury, deposits, and a proportion of the yield of 
the tithe. At 31 December 1934 the sums advanced by the 
Agricultural Bank of Syria totalled 60,740,260 francs ; for the 
other States the corresponding figures were 10,791,712 francs 
for the Sanjak of Alexandretta, 2,656,948 frances for the Jebel 
Druze, and 6,247,630 francs for the Government of Latakia. ! 

But the agricultural banks have not succeeded in freeing 
the peasants completely from their dependence on the money- 
lenders. As under the Ottoman régime, the loans granted by 
the Agricultural Bank of Syria are often not used directly 
to develop the land, and the borrowers still use them to advance 
money to the peasants at very much higher rates. Measures 
have already been successfully applied, however, to supervise 
the use of these credits in the Government of Latakia. * 





’ The Agricultural Bank of the Lebanon has been abolished. Loans are now 
advanced to farmers by private banks, namely, the Land Bank of Algeria and 
Tunis and the Algerian Company, under the guarantee of the State, which under- 
takes payment of part of the interest. 

2 Information given by Mr. pe Carx, representative of the French Govern- 
ment, to the 27th Session of the Permanent Mandates Commission (June 
1935). 
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Moreover, the agricultural banks are of no use to those 
cultivators who are merely tenants or share-farmers and cannot 
mortgage their land. 4 

The arrangements made for the provision of credit to agri- 
culture should therefore be completed on behalf of the agri- 
culturists who do not yet benefit from them, by the organisa- 
tion of agricultural loan funds, assistance funds, and mutual 
benefit societies, ” 

The various measures taken in respect of agriculture have 
enabled the area of cultivable land to be gradually extended. 
In 1919, just after the war, the total area of cultivated land was 
estimated by Mr. Huvelin at 775,000 hectares.* From 1924 
to 1928 the average area of cultivated land was 1,030,000 
hectares; in 1929, the total was only 864,000 hectares ; in 
1930, it was 1,040,000 hectares; in 1931, 1,150,000 hectares 
(of which 130,000 hectares were under plantations) ; in 1932, 
1,300,000 hectares (165,000 under plantations) ; in 1933, about 
1,000,000 hectares, of which nearly 900,000 hectares were 
under cereals ; and in 1934, nearly 1,300,000 hectares, of which 
three-quarters were under cereals. * 

The area capable of cultivation is very much larger, how- 
ever. Official estimates give a total of 4,000,000 hectares, 
including land already under cultivation.® According to Mr. 
Negib Moussalli *, the area of cultivable land may be as much 
as 4,500,000 hectares, all suitable for intensive cultivation. 

The Land Survey and Improvement Department of Syria 
and the Lebanon has estimated the area of land already devel- 


! Kach year, in order to enable the tenant farmers on State lands to sow their 
crops, the Syrian authorities make them loans without interest, which in 1933 
amounted to 1,000,000 French francs in all. Owing to budgetary difficulties the 
authorities were unable to make the usual loans in 1934. 

2 As carly as 1926, the French Government (Rapport a la Société des Nations, 
1925) pointed out that the schemes introduced in North Africa might serve as 2 
model in this field. ° In the same connection it may be recalled that in Turkey 
653 agricultural co-operative societies have been formed during the past few 
years under the auspices of the Agricultural Bank in order to free the peasants 
from the moneylenders’ yoke and to ensure the sale of their products on the best 
possible terms (ef. M. Osman: “ Handicrafts in Turkey”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, Feb. 1935, pp. 219-220). 

3 Cf. HuveELIN : op. cit. p. 9. It should be noted, however, that this estimate 
related to a larger total area, including Southern Cilicia, which is now part of 
Turkey. 

4 A slight increase should be made in these figures in order to make allowance 
for the rotation of crops which is customary in the country. 

5 Haut-COMMISSARIAT DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE EN SYRIE ET AU LIBAN : 
La Syrie et le Liban en 1922 and Rapport sur la situation en Syrie et au Liban, 
July 1922 and July 1923. 

® Etudes économiques sur la Syrie et le Liban, 1933, p. 121. 
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oped or capable of development in the State of Syria alone 
at 5,000,000 hectares, out of a total of 8,919,800 hectares, not 
counting the desert areas. 

Moreover, it cannot be stated with any certainty that all 
the land excluded from this figure is unsuitable for cultivation. 
Much of the land alleged to be useless could be developed, 
provided the necessary resources and labour were forthcoming 
and suitable crops were introduced. 

This problem, however, is not yet an urgent one in Syria, 
where the lands belonging to the private domains of the State 
are so extensive that they cannot be developed by the native 
agricultural population alone. The French Government ! 
estimates that after the partitioning of the big State domains 
among their present occupiers, there will still remain a surplus 
of land “ to be allotted either to colonies of immigrants settled 
on Syrian soil in the regions where the population is too sparse 
or to companies with sufficient means for the successful cultiva- 
tion of industrial crops requiring a large capital outlay ”’. 
Further, thanks to the legislation relating to miri lands, and 
in general to the other measures designed to bring about the 
breaking-up of the large estates, the State will also be able to 
bring back large areas of idle land into cultivation. 

All the plants normally grown in the temperate zone are 
to be found in Syria and the Lebanon. The principal crops 
produced in Syria have always been cereals, the winter cereals 
being wheat, barley, and oats, and the spring cereals maize, 
sorghum, millet, and rice. 

The winter cereals are grown at almost every altitude, 
from sea level to over 1,800 metres, but principally in the 
north-east of the country, in the plain of Homs and Hama, 
the plain of Aleppo, the Euphrates district, and also in the 
south-east, chiefly in the Hauran. According to an estimate 
made by the High Commissioner’s Office in 1922, 3,000,000 
hectares of land in the Mandated Territories could profitably 
be sown with winter cereals. 2 Even with the present methods 
of cultivation this area would easily yield a harvest of 2,000,000 
tons of wheat and barley, but a much larger harvest could be 
obtained with an improvement in equipment and methods 





1 Rapport a la Société des Nations sur la situation de la Syrie et du Liban, Année 
1925, p. 98. 

2 Havut-CoMMISSARIAT DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANGCAISE EN SYRIE ET AU LIBAN : 
La Syrie et le Liban en 1922, p. 214. 


7 
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of cultivation, which have hardly advanced at all since the 
most ancient times. The native plough or secca is a very pri- 
mitive implement, consisting of a wooden shoe with an iron 
point which barely scratches the surface of the soil. The use 
of fertilisers is practically unknown. 

An experiment carried out with agricultural machinery 
and fertilisers in the Hama region produced a yield of 15-fold 
for barley, whereas only a 6-fold yield had been obtained by 
the old methods of cultivation. For the local wheat the yield 

yas 10-fold, as compared with 4-fold under the old methods ; 
by sowing Australian wheat the yield was increased to 30-fold. ' 

Wheat growing is an essential factor in the national economy, 
as wheat is the staple, if not the sole, food of a large part of 
the population. Barley too is very widely cultivated ; before 
the war a good deal was exported, but this is no longer the 
case. In 1922 the wheat crop was estimated at 3,671,000 metric 
quintals and the barley crop at 1,984,000 metric quintals. ? 

The following table shows the development of production 
from 1929 to 1934. 


PRODUCTION OF WHEAT AND BARLEY FROM 1929 TO 1934 




















Wheat Barley 
nee Area sown Production Area sown Production 
(hectares) (metric quintals) (hectares) | (metric quintals) 
1929 364,000 4,443,000 303,000 5,196,000 
1930 520,000 5,273,000 349,500 4,405,000 | 
1931 514,960 3,867,000 342,123 3,117,000 
1932 481,260 2,835,000 321,000 2,050,000 
1933 478,000 3,274,000 299,000 | 2,732,000 
1934 555,000 4,400,000 295,000 | 2,920,000 
| 


It will be seen that the harvests vary considerably in size, 
but they are still far from reaching the limits of the country’s 
possibilities. * 

The most important of the spring cereals is maize, which, 
like the summer cereals, is grown at many different altitudes 
up to 1,500 metres. This crop, however, is only profitable 


1 L’ Asie Frangaise, April 1933, p. 136. 

2 Annuaire international de statistique agricole, 1922. 

8 The figures given in the table are only approximate, as the methods of collect- 
ing the statistics are still far from perfect. 
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when grown on irrigated land. Sorghum, on the other hand, 
stands drought very well ; like maize, it is used to feed livestock. 

There are two important industrial crops, cotton and 
tobacco. In ancient times and during the middle ages, Syria 
was the world’s principal cotton-growing centre ; the cotton 
from Aleppo and Hama was famous in the fourteenth century. 
Only a hundred years ago Syria provided Egypt with instructors 
in cotton growing, but since that time, and until just after 
the war, the production of cotton has declined steadily and 
Syria has been supplanted on the international markets by 
other countries. 

The cotton, which is of the yerli variety, is mainly grown 
on the Idlib and Dana plateaux, and in the Government of 
Latakia, on the plateau of Jebleh. Formerly it was also very 
widely cultivated on the plain of Amk, at the mouth of the 
Orontes Valley, but for some time it had steadily declined in 
that area.’ When the Mandatory Power began to seek means 
of promoting the prosperity of the country after the war, the 
development of cotton growing was selected as a particularly 
suitable measure. The region of the Euphrates and Upper 
Mesopotamia and various areas near the Mediterranean coast 
and the ports of Alexandretta, Latakia, and Tripolis were 
found to be particularly suitable for cotton growing. In the 
last of these regions alone the High Commissioner’s Office 
estimated that cotton could be grown over an area of 300,000 
hectares, yielding an annual crop of 350,000 to 400,000 metric 
quintals of fibre.! According to Mr. Achard, Agricultural 
Adviser to the High Commissioner’s Office, this area could be 
increased to 360,000 hectares with an annual yield of 650,000 
metric quintals.* As for the Euphrates region and Upper 
Mesopotamia, the High Commissioner’s Office accepts the view 
that their possibilities are practically unlimited. + 

After the war various factors seemed likely to favour the 
increased production of cotton ; these included the rise in cotton 
prices during the early post-war years, the falling-off in American 
exports of raw cotton, and, finally, the efforts made by France 
to procure the raw materials necessary for her industry directly. 
Soon after the Mandate was awarded an experimental cotton- 
growing station was started in the plain of Akkar. Cotton 
growing could not be carried on profitably, however, without 


' La Syrie et le Liban en 1922, p. 217. 
2 La Syrie et le Liban en 1921, p. 159. 
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replacing the native variety by foreign varieties requiring 
suitable irrigation. Moreover, there were further serious obstacles 
to the development of cotton growing in the shortage of labour 
and the existing land-tenure system. ! 

From 1924 to 1928 the average annual cotton crop was not 
more than 19,000 metric quintals, but it gradually rose in 
subsequent years. In 1929 it was 31,000 metric quintals, in 
1930 it fell again to 22,300 metric quintals owing to the drought 
and a plague of locusts, and it then rose to 41,167 in 1931, 
87,600 in 1932, 93,500 in 1933, and 220,000 in 1934, At the 
present time, the local spinning mills are beginning to provide 
quite important markets for the raw cotton produced. 

As regards tobacco, this is cultivated chiefly in the Lebanon 
and in the Government of Latakia. From 1924 to 1928 the 
area under tobacco averaged 3,000 hectares and the output 
22,000 metric quintals a year. In 1980 the corresponding 
figures were 4,000 hectares and 31,800 metric quintals. The 
abolition of the monopoly system of tobacco-growing in 1930 
led in 1931 to a considerable extension of the cultivated area 
and of production, the respective figures being 7,786 hectares 
and 52,940 metric quintals. As consumption and exports 
remained at the previous level, large stocks accumulated 
which had to be cleared at very low prices. This naturally 
affected production, especially as restrictive measures were 
introduced, and in 1933 the output was only 18,830 metric 
quintals and the area cultivated 3,818 hectares. A fresh re- 
covery took place in 1934, however, when the cultivated area 
was again extended to 4,370 hectares and production reached 
26,000 metric quintals. It has recently been decided to restore 
the tobacco monopoly. 

The country also produces hemp, sesame, and castor oil. 
The cultivation of castor oil plants was only introduced in 
1930 and this crop is grown on land which was formerly unused. 
It may be destined to acquire great economic importance in 
future in consequence of the use of castor oil for aeroplane 
engines. 

Plantations of various kinds have also been widely developed 
in the Mandated Territories, especially on the less fertile land 
where it is difficult to grow cereals. The roots of the fruit trees 
strike down deeper into the earth and are able, even in summer, 
to tap the moisture accumulated during the rainy season. 





1E “ACHARD : Etudes sur la Syrie et la Cilicie, pp. 39 et seq. 
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In many regions the fruit plantations are planted on mountain 
slopes. The example of Palestine has still further encouraged 
the development of fruit growing in Syria and the Lebanon. 
Olives are grown practically everywhere, and in particular 
on the hills near Beirut, Tripolis, Antioch, and Idlib. 

The cultivation of citrus fruits (oranges, mandarines, and 
lemons) is also being widely developed, chiefly along the coast 
near Saida, Beirut, and Tripolis. Production rose from 334,600 
metric quintals in 1933 to 519,000 in 1934. There are also 
banana plantations, practically all in the Lebanon, which 
give an average annual yield of 50,000 metric quintals of 
bananas. There are apricot plantations in the regions of 
Damascus and Antioch, and an important trade is done in 
dried apricots and kernels. Vines are grown from sea level 
up to an altitude of 1,500 metres, and even to the edge of the 
Syrian desert. In 1934, 2,000,000 metric quintals of grapes 
were harvested, as compared with 2,500,000 in 1933. Almond 
trees, water-melons, and melons are also cultivated on a wide 
scale. Lastly, liquorice grows wild and was formerly an im- 
portant product of the country, but its importance has declined 
since the war. 

The cultivation of mulberries and silkworm breeding was 
an important source of income to the inhabitants of the Lebanon 
and of the Alexandretta and Latakia territories before the 
war; in the Lebanon it was indeed the principal agricultural 
industry. Much of the raw silk was spun in the country’s own 
mills. Syria and the Lebanon between them exported 525,000 
kilogrammes of raw silk, nearly all to France. But the wide- 
spread destruction of mulberry plantations during the war and 
the shortage of labour due to the depopulation of some parts 
of the Lebanon brought about by the post-war famine, coupled 
with the reduced profits obtainable from the silk industry, 
caused the industry to decline after the war. The production 
of raw silk fell by three-fifths, but following various promotive 
measures the industry subsequently revived, and production 
rose from 800,000 kilogrammes of cocoons in 1920 to 2,850,000 
kilogrammes in 1924 and 38,575,000 kilogrammes in 1930. 
After this date, however, the industry received another setback. 
The interruption of purchases by France, the chief customer, 
during the depression, and foreign competition from both 
artificial and real silk, particularly from Japan, considerably 


reduced the demand for cocoons from the local mills. Produc- 
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tion declined to 1,400,000 kilogrammes in 1933 and 1,300,000 
kilogrammes in 1934, and many of the silk growers on the 
Lebanon coast uprooted their mulberry trees and planted 
citrus fruits and bananas instead. Measures to revive the 
industry, the critical position of which is depriving a large 
number of workers of their livelihood, have been taken by the 
authorities ; they include free distribution of selected seed, 
strict control of the silkworms, and improvement of the equip- 
ment of the spinning and weaving mills. The most serious 
problem, however, remains that of improving the technique 
of silkworm breeding. The yield is still far below that of many 
other countries ; the average yield of a box of 25 grammes of 
seed is only 30 kilogrammes in Syria as compared with 60 
kilogrammes in France and Italy. ! 

Domestic animals are bred both by the sedentary population 
and by the nomad tribes. Sheep and goats are most frequently 
raised, chiefly by the Bedouins, who wander long distances 
with their flocks, travelling from the desert steppes to the 
coastal regions. The nomad tribes spend the winter on the 
pasture lands near the Euphrates, but as soon as spring comes 
they move westwards towards the cultivated areas. The Bedouins 
also breed camels and a few horses and mules. The settled 
agriculturists breed horses, mules, asses, and cattle, in addition 
to sheep and goats. The Syrian horses are no longer numerous, 
but have a very high reputation. Cattle are bred very little, 
owing to the lack of suitable grazing grounds. 

After the war, the livestock in Syria was very much reduced, 
probably by as much as half. Various measures were taken 
to raise stock breeding to its previous level. A service to provide 
protection against the diseases to which cattle are subject 
was organised, and the High Commissioner also introduced 
a stud service, mainly for the purpose of encouraging the 
breeding of Arab thoroughbreds. The flocks and herds of 
various kinds are gradually being brought up to their former 
numbers, but they suffered from the bad weather conditions 
in 1931 and 1933. In 1934 the position had greatly improved 
and the annual census taken for the purposes of the tax on 
livestock gave the following returns: cattle and _ buffaloes, 
298,000 head; sheep, 2,069,842; goats, 1,695,388; horses, 
66,092 ; mules, 18,752; donkeys, 107,931; camels, 241,340; 





1 Cf. BErieEL: “La Sériculture au Liban”, in L’ Asie frangaise, Sept.-Oct. 
1922, and Negib MovusSALLI: op. cit. p. 39. 
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pigs, 6,282. These figures cannot be regarded as complete, 
however, as the nomads doubtless omit to register a great many 
of their beasts. 


Commerce and Industry 


Throughout their history the Syrians have had a leaning 
towards commerce, which for many centuries was the occupa- 
tion of a large section of the population. Although Syria was 
the centre of the trade between all the Eastern countries in 
ancient times and even just before the war, the poverty of the 
country has often prevented its people from finding adequate 
scope for their special abilities in recent times, and has obliged 
them to emigrate. As a matter of fact, the opening of the Suez 
Canal considerably diminished the importance of Syria as a 
trade route; but the country has partly regained its former 
position since then, owing to the building of the Baghdad 
railway, the railway linking up Turkey and Egypt, and above 
all the road across the desert. 

Commerce recovered more rapidly than agriculture and 
industry after the post-war decline. Its development was due 
to the growing security within the country, particularly in 
the eastern regions, the gradual adjustment of the customs 
tariffs to the needs of the country, the conclusion of agreements 
with neighbouring countries, and the development of communi- 
cations. 

The following table shows the movement of foreign trade 
from 1928 to 1934. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF SYRIA FROM 1928 To 1934 
































Imports Exports and re-exports 
Year Ss Value * —— Value 
Tons (thousands of Tons (thousands of 
French francs) French frances) 
1928 543,681 1,320,040 77,941 534,834 
| 1929 603,452 1,459,968 122,220 684,750 
1930 576,128 1,270,526 188,059 612,322 
| 1931 587,744 1,159,373 180,739 417,833 
| 
| 1932 659,963 969,992 129,321 342,492 
| 1933 721,230 | 903,523 135,717 347,666 
! 
1934 593,331 | 736,649 169,218 311,288 
| 





* The values in Lebano-Syrian pounds have been converted into French francs at the rate 
of 20 francs to the pound. 
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In 1930 and 1931 imports declined in quantity as compared 
with 1929; in 1982 and 1933 they exceeded the 1929 level, 
but again fell below it in 1934. The value of the imports fell 
heavily during the whole of this period, owing to the fall in 
commodity prices. As regards exports, these rose steadily in 
amount throughout the period, except in 1932, but diminished 
in value. 

The balance of trade for the same period was as follows : 


French francs 


Year Index number 


(thousands) 
1928 785,206 100 
1929 775,218 99 
19380 658,204 84 
1931 741,540 94 
1932 627,500 80 
1933 555,857 71 
1934 425,361 54 


It will be seen that, although still very unfavourable, the 
balance of trade improved as a result of the fall in prices, 
currency devaluation in some of the importing countries, and 
protective tariff measures. The raising of the duty on wheat 
and flour led to a decline in the imports of these products, 
which fell from 67,600 tons in 1933 to 88,412 in 1934, and the 
Lebanon, which produces only about half the wheat it needs, 
now obtains its supplies from Syria. 

The neighbouring countries of Iraq, Palestine, Trans- 
Jordan and Turkey provide very important markets for the 
States under French Mandate. The total exports (including 
re-exports) to these countries formed 82 per cent. of all exports 
in 1929, 38.5 per cent. in 1930, 40.4 per cent. in 1931, 25 per 
cent. in 1932, 55 per cent. in 1933, and.52 per cent. in 1934. 
Among these countries, Palestine is by far the largest customer 
for goods exported or re-exported from Syria and the Lebanon. 
Imports from Palestine, on the other hand, are comparatively 
low. 

The adverse balance of trade is partly compensated by 
the tourist traffic and the summer visitors. Until quite recently 
remittances from Syrian and Lebanese emigrants in foreign 
countries also helped to correct the balance, but these have 
fallen off very materially as a result of the depression in the 
countries of immigration. Thanks to the creation of a network 
of good roads and the improvement of hotels, the tourist traffic 
is steadily growing : in 1933, 9,622 tourists entered the country 
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and 6,822 summer visitors, and these figures increased to 
14,506 and 7,612 respectively in 1934. Many of the summer 
visitors come from Egypt, and during recent years a large 
number of Jewish immigrants to Palestine have also gone to 
spend the summer at the Syrian resorts, where the climate is 
more temperate. 

As in all the Near-Eastern countries, industrialisation has 
made very little progress in Syria and the Lebanon, but before 
the war these countries had old industries of their own, or 
rather traditional handicrafts which were formerly very 
flourishing. 

Fine Damascus cloth and embroideries from Aleppo were 
once in great demand on the home market within the old 
Turkish Empire. After the war, however, cut off from their 
usual markets by customs barriers, these trades, which included 
the spinning and weaving of silk, tanning, wood and metal 
working, and the manufacture of paper and soap, and which 
employed archaic and primitive methods, were unable to 
sustain the competition of the mechanised industries of other 
countries. It was only from 1925 onwards that changes began 
to take place in the industrial organisation of the Levant 
States under French Mandate. Hand looms are now gradually 
giving place to machinery, and modern methods are being 
introduced in the various industries. Above all, the textile 
industry is undergoing reorganisation ; modern cotton-ginning 
and spinning mills are being set up, modern silk-spinning 
mills, and a hosiery industry (chiefly in Aleppo), which are 
successfully competing with imported products. 

In the Lebanon, too, industry is being modernised. Several 
undertakings now have electrically driven plant, and the 
equipment of sawmills and furniture factories, modern steam 
or electric dyeing and cleaning works, Italian paste factories, 
jam factories, soap works, distilleries, and tanneries has been 
very much improved. Lastly, there are also cigarette factories 
equipped with up-to-date machinery. 

Among other undertakings, mention may be made of the 
factories for extracting oil from olive marc, a brewery, a modern 
biscuit factory, and undertakings producing building materials. 
Owing to the unfavourable conditions for investment, the 
building industry has been extremely active during the past 
few years. 

In addition to these numerous small industries there are 
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also a few large factories, among which may be mentioned 
match factories, a fruit-preserving factory using the country’s 
own fruit, and cement works which supply 75 per cent. of the 
needs of the Mandated Territories. ~ But modern industry, 
which is still comparatively undeveloped, finds only a limited 
number of consumers, most of them with a very low purchasing 
power. There would however seem to be ample scope for small 
and medium-scale industry in the working-up of agricultural 
products. 

Plans are at present being worked out for the exploitation 
by modern methods of the rich salt_deposits of Lake Jebul, 
which are capable of an annual output of 30,000 tons. 4 

Sea fishing is. still of very little importance; in 1934 it 
employed 2,288 persons and 431 tons of fish were obtained. 
The tackle used is of the most primitive kind and it is difficult 
to keep the fish fresh, as there are not sufficient facilities for 
cold storage. 

A_sponge-fishing industry is beginning to be organised, 
the sponges being plentiful and of good quality. 

* Owing to the backward state of industry there is compara- 
tively little unemployments Many of the country’s industries 
are seasonal, and a considerable proportion of the labour 
employed is constantly transferring from one occupation to 
another. Moreover, most of the workers are not in paid employ- 
ment, but are handicraftsmen working in their own homes, 
and in many cases the members of their families help them in 
their work. But the situation of the artisan class is precarious, 
and some handicraftsmen have had to leave the country for 
Palestine, where the development of Jewish immigration has 
given rise to an urgent demand for labour.-£ 

According to’returns from the principal industrial centres, 
the number of unémployed was as follows: Damascus, 18,000 
in 1930 and 12,000 in 1931; Hama, 11,000 in 1930 and 5,000 
in 1931; Homs, 8,600 in 1930 and 5,000 in 19381; Aleppo, 
8,000 in 1930 and 1931. The improvement in the 1931 figures 
is due to the employment of a certain number of the unemployed 
on public works. In Hama and Homs, which lie in a fertile 
agricultural region, the unemployed were also able to find 





1 Syria and the Lebanon consume between 20,000 and 25,000 tons of salt 
annually, and the Lebanon alone imports 10,000 tons. 

2 Rapport a la Société des Nations sur la situation de la Syrie et du Liban (1934), 
p. 18. Paris, 1935. 
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temporary work in agriculture. In 1932 unemployment rose 
slightly in weaving, tanning, boot and shoe making, and car- 
pentry ; on the other hand, the building industry was very 
active. In 1933, no unemployment was reported in the coastal 
region, but business in the cotton weaving industry was slack 
as a result of Japanese competition. In 1934 there were about 
26,000 partially unemployed workers in the State of Syria, 
excluding the Sanjak of Alexandretta. In the Lebanon a large 
number of workers, estimated at about 20,000, have been 
thrown out of employment by the development of industrialis- 
ation, but most of them are women and children, whose earnings 
often merely form a small addition to those of the head of the 
family.! The rest of the unemployed were absorbed into the 
new industries or employed on public works. Between 1932 
and 1934, the building of the new pipe-line from Mosul to 
Tripolis provided employment for large numbers of workers 
in those parts of Syria, the Government of Latakia, and the 
Lebanon through which the pipe-line runs. At times as many 
as 3,000 persons were employed on these works. 

Communications, which are an essential condition for the 
economic development of the country, have also undergone 
far-reaching changes. Macadam roads have been built in all 
directions. 

These various schemes have had a favourable effect on 
trade and have gone some way towards balancing the loss 
due to the closing of the markets of the old Ottoman Empire. ? 

There is a brisk traffic across the desert between Beirut, 
Damascus, and Baghdad, in spite of the opening of a new road 
passing through part of Palestine from Haifa to Amman and 
Baghdad. In 1934, the number of travellers who crossed the 
desert was 18,461, as compared with 14,696 in 1933, while the 
goods traffic amounted to 7,036 tons in 1934 as compared 
with 7,983 in 1933. 

The traffic on the Syrian part of the Baghdad railway line 
is satisfactory, and the international traffic will increase when 
this line is continued to Iraq. 

The number of ships calling at the principal Lebanese and 





1 It may be mentioned in this connection that there is extreme poverty among 
the inhabitants of the mountain regions of the Lebanon, who formerly obtained 
their livelihood from silkworm breeding, and who have also suffered from the 
falling-off in the remittances sent them from relatives living abroad. 

2 Cf. William Martm: “ L’équipement économique en Syrie”, in Journal 
de Genéve, 28 Nov. 1929. 
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Syrian ports is also growing. In 1934, the number of motor 
and steam-driven ships of more than 100 tons gross which 
called at the principal ports of the Lebanon and Syria was 
1,744, representing a net tonnage of 3,764,200. The develop- 
ment of the mail lines of the neighbouring States and the 
improvements to the port of Haifa in recent years have also 
led to an increase in the number of ships calling at Beirut. 
In 1934 the scheme to enlarge the harbour of Beirut, which 
had been declared a free port, was begun ; when it is completed 
this port will be able to compete successfully with the neigh- 
bouring harbours. 

The port of Tripolis has also gained in importance by the 
completion of the Tripolis pipe-line. From August to December 
1934, 1,951 tankers loaded up at Tripolis with a total of 324,207 
tons of crude oil. 


SETTLEMENT SCHEMES AND EXPERIMENTS 


Immigration experiments on a fairly wide scale have already 
been made in Syria and the Lebanon. During the years follow- 
ing the war and up to quite a recent date, the Levant States 
under French Mandate were obliged to take in a considerable 
number of Christian refugees who had been expelled or had 
fled from Anatolia. Most of these refugees were Armenians, 
but they also included several thousands of Assyrians or 
Assyro-Chaldeans. A large number of Greeks also took refuge 
in Syria, but these have now been transferred to Greece. 

This large influx of refugees placed the authorities before 
a very difficult task. The French Government gave effective 
assistance to the immigrants from the beginning. Temporary 
camps and hutments were organised in the towns of Beirut, 
Aleppo, and Alexandretta, and after these first urgent measures 
of relief the authorities took steps to ensure the permanent 
settlement of the refugees on Syrian soil.’ In 1926 a Relief 
Committee and a Near-East Fund were set up by the French 
Government and the League of Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, Dr. Nansen, with the assistance of the Refugees 
Section then attached to the International Labour Office, 
and in collaboration with various private organisations. The 
refugees undertook to repay the expenditure incurred in settling 
them by annual instalments, the money being used to settle 
other refugees. 
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In the towns the temporary hutments have gradually 
been replaced to some extent by new buildings. Difficulties 
have arisen, however, in connection with the agricultural 
settlements founded with a view to relieving overcrowding in 
the towns. The Armenians were afraid to move into the interior 
where land is more plentiful, and they had accordingly to be 
settled near the coast, wherever possible near existing settle- 
ments of Armenians or Christians or other religious minorities, 
A first experiment in the Lebanon on a share-farming basis 
came to grief, partly because the system adopted was unsuitable 
and partly owing to family rivalries among the refugees them- 
selves. It was therefore decided that each settlement should be 
formed of Armenians from the same clan under the authority of 
their Council of Elders. The land selected was situated for the 
most part in the Sanjek of Alexandretta and the Gevernment 
of Latakia, and the holdings were leased to the refugees with 
a promise of sale. 

Most of the agricultural settlements have flourished. Many 
of them have extensive plantations of fruit trees (lemons, 
oranges, quinces, mulberries, etc.). At Pré-Militaire a forest of 
eucalyptus trees has been planted and cotton growing has also 
been introduced. A considerable area of land has been cleared 
and irrigated. Stock-raising has been developed (horses, oxen, 
sheep, and poultry). At Kirik-Khan, to the north of the Lake 
of Antioch, a settlement has been founded which is semi- 
urban and semi-rural, the menfolk working in the town while 
their families cultivate their gardens. 

The number of Armenian refugees who were in need of 
relief and assistance was estimated at between 40,000 and 
50,000 in 1927. Of this number 28,000 were agriculturists or 
other country folk, and 12,000 town-dwelling handicraftsmen. 
Up to 19380 the settlement of these refugees proceeded satis- 
factorily. There was no lack of work and the loans were punc- 
tually repaid. In 1930, however, as a result of the fall in wages 
and of unemployment, the position became more difficult. The 
repayments fell into arrears and the building programme 
originally planned for the refugees who were not yet settled 
consequently could not be carried out according to plan.+ At the 
beginning of 1935 there were still 900 temporary hutments 
accommodating 4,000 persons in Beirut, and 1,500 hutments 
with between 6,500 and 7,000 inhabitants in Aleppo. A third 
of the persons living in these hutments have interests in the 
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locality, usually commercial. Unemployment is inconsiderable 
at present and most of the Armenians are able to make a liveli- 
hood. 

At 31 December 1934 the number of refugees installed in 
the urban settlements in the six towns of Aleppo, Kirik-Khan, 
Rihania, Alexandretta, Damascus, and Beirut was 37,613, 
and the number of houses built was 3,715. The expenditure 
of the Near-East Fund on behalf of these settlements at the 
same date was as follows!: 


French francs 


Purchase of property 2,289,539 

Improvements and partitioning of land 4,498,454 
Total 6,787,993 

Repayments by refugees 2,371,731 * 


1 The report submitted to the League of Nations by the French Government for the year 
1934 places expenditure at 8,183,200 francs and gives a figure of 2,441,480 francs for repayments 
The agricultural settlements are seven in number and 
are situated in the districts of Nor Zeitun, Sug-Su, Pré-Militaire, 
Kirik-Khan, Nassyaf, Bey Seki, and Banyas. Up to 31 December 
1934, 1,248 refugees had been settled in them and 295 houses 
built. The expenditure of the Near-East Fund on behalf of 


these settlements was as follows : 
French francs 


Purchase of property 712,674 
Leasing lands 362,764 
Equipment (livestock, implements) 418,481 
Food, maintenance, seeds 1,540,766 
Transport 118,342 
House building 423,243 

Total 3,576,270 
Repayments 124,363 


These figures show that the cost of settlement is much higher 
for agricultural than for urban settlers. Further, in spite of the 
success of the rural settlements, theamounts repaid by the 
rural settlers are proportionately lower than those repaid by 
the town dwellers. This is due to the slump in agriculture, 
from which Syria has suffered like other countries. In the long 
run agricultural settlement, which is most suitable to the 
country’s potentialities, will doubtless prove to be economically 
the sounder. But in view of the very short lapse of time since 
these settlement schemes were introduced, no judgment can 





1 LEAGUE OF NATIONS. NANSEN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE FOR REFUGEES : 
Report of the Governing Body for the Year ending 30th June 1935. A. 22. 
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yet be passed on their results. In any case the experiments 
of this kind carried out in Syria cannot be compared with 
those in the neighbouring country of Palestine’, where the 
founding of the Jewish National Home, in accordance with 
the terms of the Mandate, led to organised and controlled 
immigration accompanied by ample capital. In Syria and the 
Lebanon the refugees did not enter the country by regular 
instalments, but in large masses; moreover, they were all 
absolutely destitute, and the difficulty of settling them on the 
land was aggravated by the fact that it was impossible to 
collect the funds necessary to finance the schemes. 

Although most of the Armenians settled in or near the 
towns and the indigenous population was afraid of their com- 
petition, and not without reason, friendlier feelings towards 
the refugees gradually prevailed as they merged into the country’s 
economic life. The Armenian workers proved very useful in 
mechanical trades and in the small urban and rural handicrafts. 
In some regions they even introduced trades which had formerly 
been unknown. t%"" \s- 

Proposals to explore the possibilities of Jewish immigration 
into Syria and the Lebanon have provoked reactions of various 
kinds. Schemes for settlements in the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates and in the south of the country near the Huleh 
plain, which is in Palestine, were contemplated, and received 
keen support from certain quarters, including the merchant 
and land-owning classes, in view of the prosperous economic 
conditions created by Jewish immigration in Palestine. Violent 
opposition was encountered, however, from the quarters hostile 
to Jewish immigrationg In January 1934 the High Commissioner 
issued orders prohibiting the acquisition by aliens of land 
near the Palestine frontier, and the acquisition of all other 
property rights and long-term leases in the same region, without 
a Government permit. ..In statements to the press, however, 
the ,High Commissioner, Mr: de Martel, stated that he was in 
favour of the admittance of Jews to Syria and the Lebanon, 
provided that the immigrants brought with them capital 
enough to found factories or any other undertakings capable 
of providing employment for indigenous labour, and that they 
did not pursue Zionist aims, or concentrate in large Jewish 





1 Cf. M. BERENSTEIN: “ Jewish Colonisation in Palestine ’’, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1934. 
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communities. Provided they observed these conditions, all 
Jews would be welcome.! At the beginning of 1935 the High 
Commissioner also made it clear that permits for Jewish immi- 
gration could only be granted individually. Jewish immigrants 
would be admitted to the Mandated Territories only if they 
had enough capital and technical knowledge to introduce a\ 
new form of activity, without competing with existing industries 
or with local technicians and handicraftsmen. ? 

Quite recently a new class of refugees has also sought refuge 
in Syria, namely, the Assyrians of Iraq. Following the disturb- 
ances which took place in Iraq in August 1933, the Council of 
the League of Nations appointed a Committee to provide for 
the settlement of those of the Iraqi Assyrians who wished 
to leave the country. In 1934, 1,500 persons, being the families 
of 550 Assyrians who had sought refuge in Syria after the events 
of 1933, were admitted to the country. All these refugees have 
been settled on the banks of the Kabbur, where they have 
1,500 hectares of good land capable of irrigation at their dis- 
posal. Various schemes to transfer the Assyrians who had 
temporarily remained in Iraq to Brazil, British Guiana, and 
French Sudan having failed to materialise, the Committee of 
the League Council decided that Syria was the most suitable 
country to receive the Assyrians, and it accordingly asked the 
French Government to accept as permanent settlers in Syria 
between 15,000 and 20,000 Assyrians who wished to leave 
Iraq., This request was favourably received by the French Go- 
vernment, which explained the practical possibilities of the 
suggested scheme to the Committee of the Council. According 
to a communication from the French Government dated 14 
April 1935, there were three possible solutions of the problem, 
having regard to the existence of available land with sufficient 
water in the vicinity to allow of irrigation. These schemes 
are as follows: 

A. The establishment of villages at the foot of the Ansarieh 
Hills, on the edge of the Gharb marshes, the draining and irrigation 
of those marshes supplying the Assyrians with arable land, while 
pasturage could be found on the slopes of the Ansarieh Hills. 

The draining of the marshes would permit of the agricultural 
development of about 40,000 hectares—that is, of an area more than 
sufficient to provide the Assyrians with land and to compensate the 


owners whose crops and villages would be submerged by the creation, 
above the barrage that would have to be built, of an artificial lake. 





1 Correspondance d’Orient, Dec. 1934. 
2 La Syrie, 8 Feb. 1935. Beirut. 
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But an examination of the dossier communicated by the High 
Commissioner’s Office shows that the estimate for that work amounts 
to 122,330,000 francs. The work would be spread over ten to twelve 
years. Delicate problems would, moreover, arise, in view of the 
necessity of expropriating and compensating, either in cash or in 
kind, the owners of the lands to be flooded. Lastly, the estimate 
does not include the cost of establishing the villages or supplies of 
live-stock and agricultural utensils. 

On the other hand, the cost of maintenance of the refugees during 
the period of these works would, no doubt, be very largely covered 
by the cost of labour included in this estimate. 


B. Irrigation of the Lower Kabbur, with barrage in the Suar 
region, and settlement of the Assyro-Chaldeans in that region. 

The Lower Kabbur not being inhabited, the question of expro- 
priation does not seem to be likely to arise. 

But, according to the summary information supplied by the High 
Commissioner’s Office, the extent of the outlay mand | be some 
230,000,000 francs, and the length of time required for the work about 
ten years. 


C. Settlement of the Assyro-Chaldeans in groups spread along 
the Upper Kabbur and the Middle Kabbur, where there is still some 
land free which could be irrigated by pumping the water from the 
river. This settlement would be on the lines of the settlement of the 
2,200 Assyro-Chaldeans admitted into Syria on a temporary basis. 


The five regions mentioned hereunder appear to be suitable for 
the carrying-out of this scheme : 


(a) Region situated between Safeh and Tell Nasseri. 

At present 2,200 refugees are settled in this region. The land is 
very good, is irrigated and is suitable for annual crops. It would 
be possible even now to increase this group up to a total of 6,500 
individuals, 

(6) Region of Tell Gurane and Hassetshe. 

This region is partly occupied by natives. Subject to confirmation, 
it appears to be suitable for the settlement of 1,500 refugees, either 
in groups of 150 to 200 individuals, or in a single group, if the natives 
will consent to the necessary exchanges. 


(c) Region of Tell Taban-Shebdadi. 

The land here is fairly good. A large part of it belongs to the 
Jebbur tribe. If an agreement can be concluded with the latter, it 
should be possible for this region to absorb 4,000 refugees. 


(d) Plain of Fadghami-Tell Sheik Ahmed, on the left bank of 
the Kabbur. 

The land is not so good and irrigation is more difficult. This 
region could not absorb more than 3,000 individuals. 


(e) Southern slopes of the Jebel Abdul Aziz. 

The land in this region is not irrigable, but the soil is very good 
and is suitable for the growing of winter cereals. 

This plan might be combined with that proposed in regard to 
regions (a) and (b). An agreement would have to be reached before- 
hand with the Beggara tribe of the Jebel, whose transit route includes 
the Jebel Abdul Aziz. This scheme would permit of the absorption 
of some 1,500 refugees. 
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Subject to technical verification, which will be carried out on the 
spot, and to agreements to be concluded with the native population 
of the country, both sedentary and nomadic, the whole of the five 
regions enumerated above appear to be suitable for the settlement 
of some 16,500 refugees, including the first contingent settled in 
region (a). 

The addition of 4,300 new refugees to the 2,200 Assyrians already 
established in region (a) may already be regarded as a practical 
possibility. 

No confirmation of the number of persons who can be settled 
in the other four regions will be obtainable until investigations and 
technical studies have been made on the spot. 

As regards the cost of this settlement, the expenditure in region 
(a) should not, it would appear, exceed 10 million francs. For the 
aggregate expenditure, the figure of 60 million francs can be given 
merely as an indication and approximate estimate. * 

Representatives of the Council Committee visited Syria 
and Iraq to investigate the possibilities of this settlement 
scheme on the spot. The first result of this investigation was 
the transfer to the Kabbur district of nearly 1,400 of the Assyri- 
ans most urgently in need of assistance who were then in 
the neighbourhood of Mosul. By September 1935, 6,000 As- 
syrians had been temporarily settled in this region. 

As regards the rest of the Assyrians who wished to leave 
Iraq, the members of the Committee’s mission, after investi- 
gating the position on the spot, came to the conclusion that 
the Gharb district had various economic and political advan- 
tages over the Kabbur district, which, moreover, could not 
in any case accommodate all the Assyrian refugees whom it 
was proposed to settle. As a result of conversations with the 
representative of the French Government, important changes 
were made in the original scheme for settlements in the Gharb 
region, which removed most of the difficulties that had originally 
militated against the adoption of the scheme. 

The new scheme, based on detailed plans elaborated by 
the French High Commissioner’s Office, will entail a net ex- 
penditure of 86 million French frances, of which 62 million are 
required for reclamation works and 24 million for the transport, 
settlement, and maintenance of the Assyrians.2, This scheme 
was approved by the Council and by the Sixteenth Session of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, and is to be carried 








2 LEAGUE OF Nations : Official Journal, May 1935. 

2 The total cost of settlement is 27 million, but from this there have to be 
deducted a contribution of one million from the Assyrians before leaving Iraq, 
and a levy of 2 million from their wages as a contribution towards their main- 
tenance. 
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out during the years 1936-1939.! Most of the necessary funds 
have already been collected. The Mandatory Power has made 
itself responsible for 28,500,000 French frances towards the cost 
of the reclamation works, while. the Governments of Great 
Britain and Iraq have each undertaken to provide a sum amount- 
ing to not more than £250,000. The Assembly of the League 
of Nations has also voted a credit of 1,300,000 Swiss francs, 
bringing the total funds available up to about 72,500,000 
French francs. 

The scheme provides for the establishment of communities 
of between 2,500 and 4,000 persons, with a view to facilitating 
the settlement of the non-agricultural refugees, handicrafts- 
men and shopkeepers, and reducing overhead costs. 

The settlers are to be chiefly encouraged to grow cotton 
and rice. The cultivation of vegetables, wheat, sorghum, maize, 
sesame, and tobacco also seems to be practicable in the region 
concerned, while favourable prospects are also open to stock- 
breeding. 

It is to be hoped that the Council Committee for the settle- 
ment of the Assyrians of Iraq will shortly be able to find the 
balance of the necessary funds, and thus to ensure the success 
of the scheme. 

Individual consultation of the Assyrians, with a view to 
ascertaining definitely how many of them wish to take advan- 
tage of the settlement scheme, began on 14 December 1935. 
It was expected that the transfer of the Assyrians from Iraq 
to the Gharb district could begin immediately after the rainy 
season, in March 1936. 

In order to enable the preparatory work to be put in hand 
immediately, the League Council set up on 18 December 1935 
a Board of Trustees, the statutes of which it has approved. 
This Board is an autonomous body with legal personality ; it 
is responsible for the financial side of the settlement scheme, as 
distinct from the big land reclamation works in the Gharb plain, 
and for the administration of the scheme in conjunction with 
the High Commissioner. Further, it will also be responsible 
for eventually taking over, administering, and distributing the 
land in the Gharb plain when reclaimed.’ 





1 LEAGUE OF NaTIONs : Settlement of the Assyrians of Iraq. Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Council for the Settlement of the Assyrians of Iraq in the Gharb District. 
C. 352. M. 179. 

2 LEAGUE OF Nations : C, 454. M. 236. 1935. VII and C.103. M.44. 1936. VII. 
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In giving its moral and practical support to this scheme, 
the Mandatory Power is not only performing a humanitarian 
action, but is also making an effective contribution to the 
economic recovery of Syria, and in particular to its agricultural 
development, towards which the Administration is at present 
directing its efforts. 

The large amount of capital and labour which the settlement 
of the Assyrians will bring into the country will undoubtedly 
have favourable effects on its economic future. 

But this experiment in settlement, which is, of course, 
not sufficient in itself to solve all the economic problems of 
Syria, seems unlikely to remain without a sequel. Large stretches 
of cultivable but idle land are still available. Their development 
depends on the introduction into the country of new methods 
of cultivation, and above all on the extension of irrigation, 
which will enable more of its inhabitants to engage in agricultural 
pursuits and will encourage the settlement of the nomadic 
population. This irrigation policy might also usefully be sup- 
plemented by a policy of immigration, which would supply 
Syria with the agricultural labour and the capital that she 
lacks at present. 


























REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Mining Labour in Northern Rhodesia 


The report of the Commission appointed to enquire into disturb- 
ances which took place in the copper belt of Northern Rhodesia in 
May 1935 ' gives valuable information concerning the conditions and 
social effects of mining employment in this territory. 


Tue DiIsTURBANCES 


The disturbances took place on three large mines in the copper belt. 
In one case fire was opened by the police and resulted in the deaths 
of six Africans. 

The following are the matters which it was suggested to the Com- 
mission were or might have been direct or predisposing causes of the 
disturbances : 

(1) The increase of tax to 15s. a year in the mining areas. 


(2) The time of the year at which the taxes were announced and 
insufficient notice of the new rate. 


(3) The manner in which the taxes were announced. 
(4) Alleged insufficient wages. 

(5) Alleged insufficient rations. 

(6) Deductions from wages for boots, lamps, etc. 
(7) The numbers of unemployed in the mining areas. 
(8) Treatment of Natives. 


(9) Insufficient contact between Government officers and the 
Natives in the compounds. 


(10) Breaking down of Native custom and authority by industriali- 
sation. 


(11) Native societies. 
TAXATION 


The Commission considered that the principle of the new rate of 
tax was fair. In the past the Native tax had been collected throughout 
Northern Rhodesia at rates varying between 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 





1 Report of the Commission appointed to enquire into the Disturbances in the 
Copperbelt, Northern Rhodesia, October 1935. Cmd. 5009. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1935. 
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according to the domicile of the taxpayer. As a result the Native on 
the copper belt was paying considerably less than one month’s earn- 
ings, whereas in almost the whole of the rest of the territory Natives 
had for some years been paying the equivalent of 1144-3 months’ 
earnings. Moreover, on the copper belt the anomaly existed that the 
workers were paying at different rates according to their domicile, 
regardless of their financial resources. 

The whole tax situation was carefully considered in 1934. The 
object of revision was to lighten the burden of taxation for the majority 
of taxpayers, to make some progress towards initiating a system of 
taxation according to means, and to put an end to the further accu- 
mulation of arrears. After considerable discussion, the tax rates were 
reduced almost throughout the territory, particularly in the areas from 
which the bulk of the mine labour is drawn, but were raised to 15s. 
in the mine area itself. 

While accepting the principle of the new tax, the Commission 
criticised the methods followed to collect it. The Commission found that 
the primary cause of the first disturbance was the abrupt and incom- 
plete manner in which the announcement that the tax had been raised 
was made. In the other cases, although a primary cause of the troubles 
appeared to have been unfounded rumours of the success of the first 
strike, the predisposing cause remained the question of tax collection. 
The Commission particularly stressed the point that full and frank 
explanation of new measures should be given to the mine workers by 
competent officers with, if possible, greater care than may be necessary 
in tribal areas. Neither the mines police nor the Native headmen on 
the mines appeared to have been capable of giving necessary explana- 
tions or of reporting to the Government or to the management doubts 
or dissatisfaction expressed by the workers. 


Lasour CONDITIONS 


The Commission examined questions relating to labour conditions 
with considerable care. 

The labour strength of the three mines at the end of July 1935 was 
12,971. The average wage of these workers for thirty days’ employment 
was 23s.6d., although 3,177 men were receiving less than 15s. In 
addition to these wages, the workers received rations which, in the 
opinion of the Commission, were ample for their needs. They also 
received free houses and free medical attendance and a number of 
other benefits, which were estimated to bring the total emoluments 
up to about three times the amount of the cash wages in the case of 
the lower-paid workers. The Commission pointed out, moreover, that 
such fuel as was necessary for cooking purposes was obtained free, 
that the climate was such that little clothing and that of a cheap 
nature was required, and fires were rarely necessary for heating, with 
the result that no demands were made on the wages of the Natives 
save for tax, clothing, and luxuries, 

The Commission attempted a comparison of wage rates paid on 
the mines with Native wages in other employments and districts. 
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While the average Northern Rhodesian mine wage was 23s.6d. a 
month, the average wage was 13s.6d. on the Northern Rhodesian 
railways and from 5s. to 12s.6d. on Northern Rhodesian farms. On 
the mines in Southern Rhodesia, where the tax rate is £1, wages were 
said to average 22s.10d. in June 1934. On Tanganyika mines, the 
Commission reported that Natives from Northern Rhodesia were being 
paid from 6s. to 9s. monthly with food and housing. ! 

The Commission also reported that the rations on the mines were 
adequate for the support of the Native workers. It considered that the 
complaints which were made arose largely from the fact that employed 
Natives frequently had unemployed fellow tribesmen staying with 
them and consuming their rations. 

Equipment was generally issued free of charge on the mines. 
In one case, however, certain compulsory issues—boots, leggings, and 
a coat—were charged for by deductions from the honus issued in addi- 
tion to wages. The Commission received the impression that it was 
not clear in the Native mind that the bonus was to cover these deduc- 
tions, and considered it desirable, if possible, that some arrangement 
should be made whereby the bonus and any deductions made there- 
from were kept entirely distinct from the payment of wages. On 
another mine, repayment from wages was required for the boots issued. 
The Commission pointed out that any deductions from wages were 
illegal except with the previous consent of the Government. The 
Commission found that, with the possible exception of the latter 
case, complaints about deductions from wages were without founda- 
tion, but that the different systems on the various mines might be a 
cause of some discontent, so that it might be desirable if the mines 
could devise some uniform system. 

As regards the general treatment of labour, the Commission found 
that, with one exception, this treatment was unexceptionable. It 
reported that, though it might be that the mines authorities realised 
that a contented staff was a commercial asset, there was a general 
feeling of consideration and of interest in the welfare of the Natives. 

The one exception reported upon was as follows : 


“ It appeared that the compound manager was in the habit of 
es the Natives under his control by boxing their ears. This 
oxing of the ears was by no means a casual cuff on the side of the 
head, but was a deliberate punishment. The offending Native was 
made to stand and hold his head sideways in a stiff position, and then 
blows with the open hand on the side of the head were administered. 
Dr. Dunlop, who is in charge of the Native hospital, stated that since 
his arrival on the mine in April 1935 two Natives had been admitted 
to the hospital suffering from damage to the ear. [Dr. Dunlop pro- 
tested and was promised that the cases would not occur again.) 
... There were other records of similar cases on the books before 
Dr. Dunlop arrived ; but he was unable to say what were the causes 
of those cases. 





1 The Tanganyika Mines Report for 1934 states that the average cash wage of 
the 11,000 Africans employed on mines in the Iringa province was 16.93s. per month. 
In Kenya during 1934 the average cash wage among mines labourers was 14s. per 
month. 
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“The compound records were produced and showed that 60 cases 
of this punishment had taken place in a year. 

“ At an early stage in the enquiry this question of the boxing of the 
ears at the . . . mine compound came to the attention of the Commission, 
who expressed themselves very strongly about the matter. It is under- 
stood that immediate instructions were issued that the practice must 
cease, and the Commission believe that it has now entirely ceased on 
this mine compound.” 


UNEMPLOYED NATIVES 


In all three mines there were large numbers of unemployed Natives. 
Some of these unemployed were waiting to obtain work, but many of 
them were for physical reasons unemployable by the mines. Many 
of them were staying with relations or members of their tribes in the 
mine compounds and the Native in employment felt bound in honour 
to assist all his friends or relatives by giving them housing and food. 
Not only did this create considerable crowding in accommodation, 
but it also caused the employed Native to find that he must augment 
his rations by purchases of food out of his wages. To a certain extent, 
however, the Commission noted, it suited the mines to have unemployed 
in or near the mines as a labour reserve. 

The Commission added that, in addition to Natives genuinely 
seeking work, there were large numbers who did not wish for work 
and were living on their wits as gamblers, thieves, and the like. These 
unemployed Natives afforded a fertile ground for subversive doctrines. 

The Commission found that the presence of large numbers of 
unemployed or unemployable Natives who were not under any effective 
control was one of the most important predisposing causes of the temper 
which led to the strikes. It considered that this was so grave a matter 
that every effort should be made to prevent the drift of unwanted or 
unfit labour from very distant parts of the territory to the mines 
where there were already many thousands of unemployed Natives. 


TRIBAL CONTROL 


The Commission was impressed with the fact that there appeared 
to be an increasing amount of stabilisation of the Native mining 
population, involving detribalisation and industrialisation. Such 
tribal control as still existed on the mines appeared to be entirely 
inadequate. In one centre there was a system of elders chosen by the 
different tribes. These elders, however, had no legal authority over the 
Natives. They did not fulfil their function in bringing grievances 
to the notice of the authorities, nor did they in any way succeed in 
controlling the disturbances. 

The finding of the Commission on this point was that the choice 
lay between the establishment of Native authority, with frequent 
repatriation of the Natives to their villages, or the acceptance of de- 
finite detribalisation and industrialisation of the mining population 
under European urban control. 
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SUBVERSIVE PROPAGANDA 


The report contains many extracts from the publications of a 
religious movement known as the Watch Tower movement. The Com- 
mission found that the teachings and literature of the Watch Tower 
were calculated to bring civil and spiritual authority, especially 
Native authority, into contempt ; and that it was a dangerously sub- 
versive movement and was an important predisposing cause of the 
disturbances. It held that attention should be drawn to the fact that 
the circulation of Watch Tower literature had been rendered easy 
because there was apparently no other literature available in con- 
venient and cheap form for Natives who wished to read English. 

The activities of the Mbeni Society were also examined. This was 
a dance society with certain charitable interests. It was found that, 
although some of the Mbeni leaders were concerned in the disturbances 
and that there was evidence to show that their organisation was used 
to some extent for furthering the disturbances, as a body it was not 
subversive. 


STRIKES AND SEDITION 


Dealing with arrests of Natives the Commission pointed out that 
the Northern Rhodesian Employment of Natives Ordinance provided 
for penal sanctions in the event of breach of contract either by employer 
or by worker, and that the Penal Code assimilated the offence of 
incitement to the commission of any offence to the offence itself. 
Persons committing breaches of contract or inciting others thereto 
were therefore guilty of a breach of the law. Moreover, the Commission 
found that the Natives did not appear to have learned the principle 
that the right to strike did not include the right to use violence to 
prevent others from working. 

In spite of the provisions of the law, however, the Commission 
found that instructions were given that strikers were not to be inter- 
fered with unless they were committing acts of violence and that great 
care should be exercised in dealing with strike leaders so that there 
should be no question of arresting any person on the grounds of incit- 
ing to strike. While it would seem that these instructions did not 
in all eases reach the officers concerned at the time of the disturbances, 
no evidence was given which led the Commision to think that any 
Natives were under the impression that they would be punished 
merely for stopping work. So far as the state of the disturbances 
permitted, it appeared that they were advised that if they did not want 
to work they should remain quietly in their houses. 

The Commission considered it clear that any serious strike among 
the Natives at the mines must for many years resolve itself into a 
strike with violence. The Commission found that no Native was 
arrested on the ground that he was striking and absenting himself 
from work. The Natives arrested were arrested either because they 
had taken part in rioting and intimidation or because they were 
inciting others to riot or intimidation or to commit a breach of the 
law by breaking their contracts. All the Natives who were convicted 
were convicted of riot. 
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Furure Po.uicy 


It was clearly the Commission’s opinion that it was no longer 
possible to administer an industrial area in Northern Rhodesia with 
only the European officers and organisation that would be necessary for a 
tribal area with a similar population. The present position on the 
mines was described as follows : “ There are considerable numbers of 
Natives concentrated in compounds; without chiefs; with their 
tribal organisations being broken down by disintegrating influences ; 
becoming accustomed to machinery and modern methods ; feeling 
an increasing desire for luxuries ; and what has been called pathetic 
contentment rapidly giving way to what has been called divine dis- 
content.” 

The Commission held that it was unreasonable to hope that no 
violent industrial dispute would ever take place in the copper belt ; 
on the contrary, this was a possibility which must increase with the 
development of industrialism, and it was necessary to recognise the 
fact and to take such measures as might be necessary to preserve 
the public peace. 

After the Commission’s report was submitted, the Government 
appointed a Native Industrial Labour Advisory Board. The function 
of this Board is to advise on all questions directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the employment of labour under industrial conditions and 
more particularly with the employment of labour on the copper 


mines. 


Aboriginal Labour in Western Australia 


In February 1934, Mr. H. D. Moseley, Stipendiary Magistrate, 
Perth, Western Australia, was appointed a Royal Commissioner to 
investigate, report, and advise upon matters in relation to the condition 
and treatment of Aborigines in the State of Western Australia. One 
of the matters to be investigated was the “ employment of Aborigin- 
als and persons of aboriginal origin ’’. It is proposed to summarise the 
parts of the Commissioner’s report ' which are relevant to questions 
of employment. 

On the basis of figures given by the Western Australian Aborigines 
Department, the report estimated the number of Aboriginals in the 
State at 29,021, of whom 15,130 were full-blood Aboriginals and 3,891 
were mixed bloods. No estimate is given of the number of Aboriginals 
in employment, but it may be deduced from the statement that about 
10,000 of the above total were described as “ bush Natives ” that the 
number in employment was limited to a proportion of the remainder. 
The majority of Aboriginals in employment appear to live on cattle 
and sheep stations. 





1 AUSTRALIA. WESTERN AuSTRALIA: Report of the Royal Commissioner appointed 
to Investigate, Report and Advise upon matters in relation to the Condition and 
Treatment of Aborigines. Perth, 1935. 24 pp., illustr. 
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REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Under section 17 of the Aborigines Act of Western Australia, it is 
unlawful to employ any Aboriginal, or male half-caste under the age 
of 14 years, or female half-caste, except under permit or permit and 
agreement. A permit may apply to a single Native, or may be a general 
permit to employ Natives without limitation in number; a single 
permit costs 5s. per annum and a general permit £2 per annum. The 
form of permit provides as a condition that the employer shall supply 
the Native employed with substantial, good, and sufficient rations, 
clothing, and blankets, and also medicines and medical attendance 
where practicable and necessary. In the opinion of the Commissioner 
“the permit system may be said to have worked well”. It should, 
however, be amended in two respects: (1) the holder of a general 
permit should be required to submit to the Aborigines Department a 
list of the names of the persons he wishes to employ ; (2) better provision 
should be made for medical treatment by the establishment of a 
Medical Fund to which employers should be required to contribute in 
proportion to the number of Aboriginals in their employment. 


THE QUESTION OF WAGES 


The form of permit to employ Aboriginals prescribed by the law 
does not require the payment of wages, and practice in this regard 
varies in different parts of the State. In the North (or Kimberley 
Division), no wages are paid, and the Commissioner considers that 
this “ appears to be of no great disadvantage to the Native: he has 
not acquired, and I doubt if (generally speaking) he will ever acquire, 
any real sense of property : he will give away anything he has, and, as 
he has never had any money, and would not recognise it if he saw it, 
he is not being deprived of anything.” 

In the North-West no wages are paid in some districts ; in others 
“it is the usual practice to pay the Natives employed on stations. 
The custom, which has apparently been in force for about 20 years, 
is universally condemned amongst the pastoralists, but all agree that it 
is now too late to alter the existing state of affairs. The objection to 
payment is based on the assertion made by many pastoralists that the 
Native has no idea of the value of money, that he is an easy victim 
for unscrupulous itinerant hawkers and that it encourages him in his 
gambling desires, which are firmly fixed.... It may be that, with 
closer supervision and by taking a greater interest in this attribute of 
the Native, his squandering habits might be checked. The fact remains, 
however, that as things are at present the money he earns is not of the 
slightest use to him.” 

Further south, where “ closer settlement prevails and the Natives, 
through long association with whites, are apparently more civilised 
than those to be found on many Northern and North-Western sta- 
tions ”’, the men are all paid wages and “ the system works well. With 
very few exceptions, however, the Natives do not save their money. 
They do not actually waste it; gambling is not noticeable to any 
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extent ; but they have an insatiable desire to spend their money. They 
buy dresses for their women and are attracted by the hawkers’ wares. 
In this district the station owner or manager seems to take a greater 
interest in the financial transactions of the Natives, and on many 
stations their buying is supervised. ... I think, if the same close 
supervision over the Native’s money were exercised in the Pilbara 
[North-West] as obtains in the Murchison, the pastoralists of the 
former district would have less reason to complain of the system.” 


CONDITION AND TREATMENT OF EMPLOYED ABORIGINALS 


Dealing with the Aboriginals on the cattle and sheep stations in 
the Kimberley Division, the Commissioner states that “in the main they 
want for nothing : they are well fed and clothed and the huts in which 
they live, made of bush material, bags or sometimes flattened petrol 
tins, are suitable to their needs ; anything more elaborate would not 
be appreciated by them—indeed, they would not be used.... I have 
seen numbers of these station camps, and have seen no sign of un- 
_happiness in the Natives. During the day the men work on the run, 

the women—or some of them—are employed in or about the homestead. 
The old or infirm and children, where they exist, are kept by the 
station. At an early age the children begin a training which makes them 
useful. ... I have inspected the stores of many stations, and the 
quality of the clothing and blankets for Native use leaves nothing to be 
desired.” 

Apparently expressing his opinion generally on the condition and 
treatment of the Natives the Commissioner says: “ Much has been 
said by certain people before the Commission of the lack of freedom 
of the Natives: extravagant expressions have been used—‘forced 
labour’ and ‘slavery’ have been suggested : it may be justified in certain 
isolated cases. In the course of my travels I have not come across such 
cases. I repeat what I have said before, and it is my firm impression 
and considered opinion—the Native employed on stations has a free- 
dom which is given to few members of a civilised community : he is 
free to come and go as he chooses—but he prefers to stay ; he is happy 
because he is in the country to which he belongs; he is not over- 
worked—because a Native will not be overworked and I know of no 
means of persuading him to be ; he has all, or nearly all, that is ne- 
cessary for the amount of comfort he desires. There is an obligation 
on the employer who is granted a permit to provide him with food, 
clothing and medical attention : what obligation is there on the Native 
on his side? If the non-payment of wages is evidence of slavery 
conditions, then in many cases the term is justified. I have attempted 
to show that the Native is under no hardship by reason of such non- 
payment.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Reference has already been made to the only recommendations 
made by the Commissioner in regard to the employment of Aboriginals 
generally, viz. the inclusion in general permits of further particulars 
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of Natives employed, and the establishment of a Medical Fund. Other 
suggestions are that half-caste youths in the town of Broome should 
be employed as apprentices in the pearling industry, the engagement 
to be for three years at a wage of 30s. a month in the first year, 40s. in 
the second year, and 50s. in the third year, and that on the largest 
Government station in the Kimberley Division (Moola Bulla) arrange- 
ments should be made for all Natives to be employed and vocational 
training made available for half-castes. The Commissioner also 
makes a number of recommendations for the improvement of the care 
of Aboriginals generally, e.g. the appointment of Divisional Protectors 
of Aboriginals as permanent officials, the reduction of the number of 
honorary protectors, and the abolition of the system of using police 
officers as protectors. 





STATISTICS 


Unemployment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of unem- 
ployment ; figures for the different industries and occupations covered 
by these series will be found in the I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. II : 
Labour Statistics, Table II, which also gives separate figures for males 
and females where available. 

If not otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded 
as wholly unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time 
to time, and only between such movements are international com- 
parisons possible ; the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administra- 
tive practices, in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the 
amount of “short time” worked, and in “normal” hours often result 
in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment 
which does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages 
are, however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of 
changes in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of 
“partial unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions ; thus here too inter- 
national comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office! ; for figures based on unemployment insurance 
statistics additional information as to the scope and working of these 
schemes will be found in a special study by the Office. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ’’. 

i “ figures not yet received ”’. 

“s “ provisional figure ia 

“ figure revised since the previous issue ’ 
Figures i in thick faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 


1 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 





Employment exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 








Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 





Applicants 
for work 


Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
in receipt 


Employment 
exchange 
La Statistics : 


Applicants 


of benefit 
| Per 
cent. 


registered 
Number 


for work 
registered 





Number 


| Per 


Protec 4 Number 


Number | 


200,112 
182,444 
192,062 
242,612 
300,223 
377,894 
405,741 
370,210 
348,675 


372,141 
339,337 
319,142 
303,157 
292,560 
289,944 
301,790 
335,552 
383,785 
414,649 
415,803 





13.6 
12.1 
12.3 
15.0 
20.3 
26.1 
29.0 
26.3 
23.4 


25.5 
22.5 
21.0 | 
19.6 | 
18.6 | 
18.1 | 
19.0 | 
21.4 
25.4 
28.0 
28.4 
26.4t 
23.6T | 


31,032 | 
45,669 
47,359 
84,767 
117,866 
120,454 
104,035 


172,450 
156,185 
164,509 
208,389 
253,368 
309,968 
328,844 
86,865 287,527 
71,823 261,768 


‘ 286.748 
77,177 255,646 
* 238.133 
* 220.599 
69,575 209,493 
. | 204/908 | 
. | 214.094 | 
59,992 242.759 | 
* 284,914 
317.200 
321.529 
298°714 | 
e | 267,047 | 


1,353,000 * 
1,353,000 * 
1,891,956 
3,075,580 
4,519,704 
5,575,491 
4,804,428 |: 
2,718,309 * 
2,151,039 * 


2,253,255? 
2,019,293 
1,876,579 
1,754,117 
1,706,230 
1,713,912 
1,828,721 
1,984,452 
2,507,955 
2,520,499 
2,514,894 
1,937,120 
1,763,000T 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935 April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


1,919,917? 
3,130,082 
4,618,537 
5,703,088 
5,083,140 
3,306,628 


2,567,523 * 
2,751,239 ? 
2,472,191 
2,284,407 
2,124,701 
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2,344,284 








1,133,471¢ | . 











18,689,272 ¢ 439,165 t | 








* Average for 11 months. * Including the Saar Territory. * Figures calculated by the Institut far 
Koajunkturforschung * Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. 
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——y | Employment 
nee exchange 

statistics 


Unemployment insurance statistics Official 


estimates 


Trade union 
returns 





exchange | 
statistics || 


Unemployed 


| _Unemployed _ 





Partially 


Per 
cent. 


8,142 

8,120 

11,488 

22,873 
33,625 
38,777 
33,488 
28.320 
25,336 


27,562 


Applicants || Applicants 
for work for work 
registered } registered 


Number Jnemployed 
: Per 
Renee | cont. 


Number | 











ad 
© 
> 
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13,541 | 
12°758 | 
14,966 | 
33/008 
71.385 
75.140 
81.809 
88.888 
84,050 


89,895 
80,760 
79,355 
78,171 
71,114 
71,016 
78,312 
90,447 
85,095 
92,247 
89,470 
92,588 


23,763 
22,293 
18,831 
50,918 
121,890 
175,259 
170,023 
166,228 
118,754 


127,419 
114,534 





29,345 
107,295 
71,805 
30,055 
10,672 


13,409 
12,209 
9,935 
7,710 
7,848 


22,153 
24,977 
32.762 
38,148 


182,855 
165,469 


181,110 
159,551 
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* The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 





Date 





1927 | 
1928 | 
1929 | 
1930 | 
1931 | 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935 April 
May 
June | 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1936 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 





Base figure | 













































































DANZIG 
DENMARK (Free City of SPAIN UNITED STATES 
Employ- || Employ- Trade union Estimates | Employ- | 
Trade union ment ment ge returns (American a 4 
fund returns | exchange || exchange shotiotine Dascenteme Federation | exchange | 
| statistics || statistics unemp! _s 2 of Labor) | statistics 
Appli- i Appli- | 
Unemployed peor Gnen Unemployed . Unweighted umber cents tee! 
Number | Per for work vist red|| Wholl | Partiall Wholly a loyed * work | 
- cent. | registered segete 7 - 7 tially ploy registered | 
61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 * * | * * | * > | * | 
50.226 | 18.5 51,864 * ° } ° 9.2 | 13 S ° } x: 
42,817 | 15.5 44,581 || 12,905 os ° 8.2 | 12 nd 1,864,000 | . 
39,631 | 13.7 40,551 || 18,291 ° e 14.5 | 21 ° 4,770,000 | ° | 
53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 e } nd 19.1 | 26 19 8,738,000 | Bi 
99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 ” ° 23.8 | 32 21 | 13,182,000 i 
97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 ad ° 24.3 | 31 21 | 13,723,000 re 
81,756 | 22.1 | 97,595 || 20,326 381,278 | 240.541 || 20.9 | 26 24 | 12,364,000 ° | 
76,195 | 19.8 | 92,406 || 17,983 434,931 | 262,059 || 18.5 | 23 22 | 12,208,000" 7,422,615 
70,397 | 18.3 | 88,168 || 18,410 || 469,101 | 262,933 || 18.7 | 21 22 | 12,379,000 | 6,312,060 
55,504 | 14.4 68,742 || 18,353 429,211 | 242,019 || 18.3 | 21 22 | 12,382,000 | 6,094,192 | 
48,855 | 12.6 | 62,821 || 16,212 359.102 | 246,230 || 18.5 | 23 23 | 12,389,000 |6,713,047 | 
48,937 | 12.6 | 63,109 || 14,341 || 346,837 | 231,996 || 19.4 | 27 21 | 12,475,000 | 7,531,926 | 
53,041 | 13.7 68,478 || 14,445 || 415,120 | 275,985 || 18.4 | 23 23 | 12,219,000 | 8,234,933 
57,923 14.9 | 71,582 14,610 || 449,820 269,593 17.9 20 21 11,789,000 | 8,696,821 
67,390 | 17.3 | 80,812 || 16,447 | 486,635 | 293,607 || 17.3 | 20 21 | 11,449,000 |8,735,671 | 
84,907 | 21.7 100.077 19,213 || 508,783 297,438 16.7 20 22 | 11,672,000 *, 8,387,179" 
124,612 | 31.7 | 140,037 || 21,039 l 416,198 | 257,963 || 16.9 | 23 22 | 11,397,000 | 8,954,017 
110,544 | 28.0 131,013 19,746 || 457,458 | 291,352 17.2 22 22 | 12,646,000 | 9,010,309f 
118,224 | 30.0 | 139,716 |} 20,959 || — _ 16.7 22 21 12,550,000 | 9,196,423f 
106,348f| 25.9 | 125,607 |] 18,066 || — wai 16.1¢| 22¢ | 21 | 12,184,000! — 
77,9677| 19.3 | 93,044 — I - |j-- 15.47) — 2if | -- _- 
wor | = [= [| * [| - | woo [| - 





* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded 





* Including those employed on public works, ete, 













































































* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the 1st of the following month, 
applicants for work registered ; the figures relate to the end of the month. 
unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable offices. 


* From 1932 onwards, 


| Estonia "| FINLAND | FRANCE | Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND 
| Employ- | Employ- | Statistics | Public Employ- | piles aon 
ment ment of local gaiiell Guna ment | Unemployment insurance statistics | 
Date exchange | exchange | unemployment etatiation a. —— ae es : | 
| statistics || statistics | comnilters statistics |/ Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unem- || Unem- Unemploy-  Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
| ployed || ployed Unem-~ |led in receipt; tions for |/ |. Per | | Per 
|registered registered ployed of relief | work Number steely | Number ah. 
— T | er j har 
1927 2,957 || 1,868; * 33,549 47,289 899,093 | 7.4 263,077 | 2.3 
1928 2,629 || 1,735 | ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 | 2.6 | 
1929 3,181 || 3,906 od Hi 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 2.2 
1930 = «3,089 |S 7, 993 * i! 9514 13,859 1,467,347 | 11.8 | 526,604 | 42 | 
1931 3,542 || 11,522 . 56.112 | 75,215 || 2,129,359 | 16.7 | 587,494 | 4.6 
1932 7,121 || 17,581 63,972 273,412 * 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 | 45 | 
1933 8.207. || 17,139 44,656 276,033 307,844 2,110,090 16.4 | 456,678 | 3.5 
1934 2.970 || 10,011 23,802 345,033 376,320 1,801,913 13.9 | 368,906 2.9 | 
1935 | 1,779" || 7,163 | 13,362 || 426,879 | 465,796 |} 1,714,844 | 13.2 | 312,958 | 23 
1935 April | 2,247 || 8,369 | 18,076 || 452,367 491,802 1,744,814 | 13.4 | 285,458 | 22 | 
May | 1,358 | 5,804 12,698 423,250 459,155 1,703,952 13.1 | 320,511 2.4 | 
June 856 | 3,948 6,205 402,918 433,354 1,636,037 12.5 367,963 2.9 | 
July 752 || 3,122 3,732 380,559 415,041 1,589,590 12.2 402,271 A 
Aug. | 592 || 4,003 4,684 380,664 415,964 1,605,036 12.3 344,767 2.6 
Sept. | 593 4,755 5,786 || 373,446 408,426 1,644,723 12.6 308,011 2.4 
Oct. | 977 6,446 9,739 | 385,330 427,672 1,658,720 12.7 243,644 | 1.9 
Nov. | 1,717 || 8,538 14,841 409,466 453,838 1,679,912 12.9 225,763 1.7 | 
Dec. | 2.007 || 7,427 | 17,778 || 439,782 | 481,099 |} 1,648,256 | 12. 209,983 | 1.6 | 
1936 Jan. |= 2,316 | 10,117 19,912 | 477,173 522,634 1,780,412 13.6 350,822 | 2.7 | 
Feb. 2,101 |} 8,257 20,591 487,374 528.624 1,752,279 13.4 | 264,299 | 2.0 
March | 1,791 | 6,687 18,065"} 465,127 508,921 1,638,720 | 12.5 240,092 1.9 | 
April 916 | _ -- 445,970f | 490,725T — = | -— | I 
(fs =e ae Se | ee —| 
Base figure | * | - | s } * | . | 13,058,000 
= ! : — 


® Since January 1935 
including 
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= Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging | private employment agencies. 
* See note in Review for November 1935, p. 694. 


* The ) Rguves relate to the Ist of the following month. 





























fool HUNGARY "Bast Invres } Smee FREE Sease ITALY Japan * 
Employment || Employment || Employment | any _ Social Official estimates | 
, exchange exchange exchange we -—" EEE 
Date statistics statistics Statistics | —— statiotics * Unemployed | 
' pelivenne Applications |} Applicants rr h claims Wholl Per 
for work for work for work | tee Total and q | Number ~ 
registered registered registered || gery Cees — | 
ene fit } 
1927 1,091,271 13,881 || * || 13,728 | 21,284 || 278,484 || * . | 
1928 1,246,022 14,715 l ° 14,821 | 22,487 | 324,422 | ° 9 | 
1929 1,237,880 15. 173 ° 14,679 20,702 | 300,786 i os ° 
1930 1,953,935 || 43,592? ° 16,378 | 2,398 | 425,437 || 369,408 5.3 | 
1931 2,636,805 52,305 6,964 } 17,852 | 25,230 | | 734,454 || 422,755 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 66,235 10,922 20,217 | 62,817"), 1,006,442 || 485,681 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 60,595 14,576 | 19,897 | 72,255 | 1,018,955 || 408,710 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 52,157 15,784 | 20,558 | 103,671 || 963,677 || 372,941 5.0 
1935 2,036,422 52,048 17,418 | 18,410 119,498 | ad l 356,044 4.6 
1935 April 2,044,460 55,361 16,232 17,305 125,847 | 803,054 362,273 4.7 
May 2,044,752 52,605 16,283 15.783 | 124.920 || 755,349 || 351,764 4.6 
June 2,000,110 || 50,504 | 16,337 16,503 | 130,244 || 638,100 353,553 4.6 
July 1,972,941 46,069 | 16,779 16,117 82,371%| 637,972 | 349,880 4.6 
Aug. 1,947,964 46,480 17,889 15,767 | 82,697%| 628,335 || 346,758 4.5 
Sept. 1,958,610 48,707 \ 18,366 15,627 83,191 *| 609,094 | 348,229 4.5 
Oct. 1,916,390 52,331 | 18,247 17,324 123,705 | 4 | 346,168 4.5 
Nov. 1,918,562 52,674 19,524 17,407 | 129, 403 | va | 351,469 4.5° 
Dec. 1,868,565 52,225 | 18,831 19,246 133,319 } ° 359,636 4.6 
1936 Jan. 2,159,722 57,916 | — 21,382 144,764 i] * — a 
Feb. 2,025,021 57,199 — 20,136 141,858 || 4 — — 
March 1,881,531 —_— _ 17,117 | 123,336 I » — — 
April 1,831,230 | —_ — — — | — — — 
Base figure * | * } * | * | . | 7,749,475 t 





* Extended series- 
* Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics- 







































































| Larva “Mexico. a Norway New ZEALAND PALESTINE Portuaat 
Employ- | nt Employ- “ae Employ- 
— Official Trade union fund ment Employment oo — 
exchange estimates returns exchange sati exchange 
Date statistics - statistics 5 a mates || statistics 
App a Number -Unemploy ed Un- Unemployed || Number Un- 
for work ta Numb Per | employed * en) P _ omguges 
registered pioy umber | cent. registere ploy registe 
1927 3,131 e 8,561 | 25.4 23,889 ° ° ° 
1928 4,700 * 6,502 | 19.2 21,759 ° ° ° 
1929 5,617 . 5,902 15.4 19,089 2,895 3,104 | 2 
1930 4,851 75,689" 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,003 || 4,833 ° 
1931 8,709 257,722 * | 22.3 | 27,479 41,430" || 24,083 | . 
1932 14,587 339,372 14,790 | 30.8 32,705 51,549 — | 18,239 | 33,352 
1933 8,156 275,774 16,588 | 33.4 35,591 || 46,971" || 18,370 | 25,255 
1934 4,972 234,522 15.963 | 30.7 35,121 39,235 i] ° } 34,711° 
1935 4,825 _ 14,783 | 25.3 36,103 38,234 I a | 42,315 
1935 April 6,165 201,409 17,221 30.6 41,432 36,792 } ad 43,359 
May 3,266 185, 736 14,446 25.5 34,865 38,100 | oo 43,231 
June 1,812 155,125 12,233 21.1 29,757 39,330 ® } 42,819 
| July 2,077 152,573 11,241 19.1 26,228 41,499 | ° l 43,341 
Aug. 1,595 151,655 * 11,846 | 19.7 28,281 42,745 e | 42,363 
Sept. 1,819 163,314 12,099 19.8 32,548 42,200 ° | 42,323 
Oct. 2,334 152,781f 13,264 21.2 36,549 39,681 ° i 41,884 
Nov. 6,347 122,677 14,000 22.0 39,270 35,979 ° \ 41,002 
Dec. 8,130 _ 16,752 | 26.0 40,950 35,653 . | 41,119 
1936 Jan. 7,949 od 18,26 | 28.0 40,177 34,777 e | —— 
Feb. 8,392T _ _ —_ 40,263 —_ e i ons 
March _ _ — — 39,999 —_ * i —_ 
April o _- _ “= 37,756 — ; ° | aie 
| i 
|- na é 
| Base figure | . { - | 65,133 ‘ . | | . 





of the month. 














* Including persons employed on public relief works. 


to the end of each month. 


* Average for eleven months. 


* Figure for the month of May according to ‘the population census. _ 





* The figures relate to the 15th 


* The figures do not always relate 
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NETHERLANDS POLAND Rumania*® SwEDEN | 
Employ- Employ- Statistics | 
a ment Employment ment Trade union of local 
otatianl an @ exchange || exchange statistics || exchange returns | 
statistics statistics committees | 
“on | 
Applications for 
Unemployed Un- . Un- Unemployed Applicants 
employed |_work registered employed for relief 
Number | Per cent. | registered Number | Por cent. || registered || Number | Per cent. registered | 
} 
25,000 9.0 ° 163,953 7.5 ° 31,076 12.0 19,229 | 
20,300 6.8 * 125,552 5.0 10,373 29,716 | 10.6 | 16,662 | 
24,300 7A * 129,450 4.9 7,288 32,621" | 10.7* 10,212 | 
37,800 9.7 . 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 | 12.2 13,723 | 
82,800 18.1 138,200 299,502 12.6 35,737 64,815 17.2 46,540 | 
153,500 29.5 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 90,677 22.8 113,907 | 
163,000 31.0 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 97,316 23.7 164,773 | 
160,400 32.1 332,772 342,166 16.3 17,253 84,685 18.9 114,802 
173,673 | 36.3 384,691 381,935 16.7 13,852 81,385 | 16.1 61, 581 | 
166,502 34.6 368,183 473,249 20.4 15,140 87,562 17.4 75,122 | 
163,718 34.0 355,223 419,151 18.0 12,003 64,613 13.1 61,177 | 
157,416 | 32.9 333,580 364,856 | 15.6 11,332 63,795 | 12.7 51,157 | 
161,891 33.9 336,941 305,560 13.2 10,792 56.826 | 11.3 42,582 
164,068 34.5 353,076 270,158 11.8 9,392 58,782 | 11.6 41,723 
166,474 35.4 366,045 254,704 11.1 9,071 62,338 12.3 41,190 
Oct. 166,479 35.2 381,936 263,211 11.3 8,667 71,652 | 14,0 47,045 
Nov 173,262 36.6 415,180 308,916 13.4 11,034 82,789 | 16.2 54,167 
Dee 192,273 40.7 471,924 402,814 18.4 17,040 114,176 | 22.5 57,965 | 
1936 Jan. 200,319 | 42.6 475,890 472,004 21.5t 22,247 || 100,241 | 19.3 61,400 | 
Feb. 184,812T| 40.0T 465,463 488,576 22.3T — 91,893T| 18.0T 58,127 
March | 174,266¢| 37.7T — — — _ —- |= — 
April ~ — a _- — — =. ose — | 
Base figure 462,332 * | 2,191,847 t | * | 509,926 | 759¢ | 





Excluding agriculture. 
* From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* Number of relief funds. 
























































SWITZERLAND CzECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA | 
Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment Employment | 
insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange | 
Date statistics statistics returns statistics statistics | 
| 
Percentage Unemployed in . 
unemployed Applications receipt of benefit App ay Unemployed | 
pate ; for work oe registered } 
Wholly | Partially Number Por cent. registered 
1927 2.7 2.0 11,824 17,617 1.6 52,869 . 
1928 2.1 1.1 8,380 16,348 1.4 38,636 5,721 
1929 1.8 1.7 8,131 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 3.4% | 7.2* 12,881 51,372" 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 5.9 12.1 24,208 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 9.1 12.2 54,366 184,555 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 11.8 5.9 82,468 235,623 15.9 686.269 16,752 
1935 April 10.6 6.2 72,444 262,481 17.6 734,550 16,112 
May 9.1 5.5 65,908 236,532 16.0 666,433 12,619 
June 8.3 5.4 59,678 212,786 14.3 605,956 10,935 
July 8.3 5.2 63,497 203,787 13.6 566,559 11,215 
Aug. 8.7 5.5 66,656 198,757 13.3 557,706 12,260 
Sept. 9.2 5.4 69,123 194,063 12.9 573,362 12,544 
Oct. 10.7 5.4 82,386 192,429 12.8 601,390 10,564 
Nov. 12.8 5.8 95,740 203,626 13.4 678,870 11,917 
Dec. 16.9 6.8 118,775 236,641 15.5 794,407 18,685 
1936 Jan. 19.0 6.8 124,008 267,471 17.2 850,010 27.624 
Feb. 16.8 6.8 119,795 272,019 17.5 860,239 34,136 
March —_ — 98,362 _ _ 797,770 30,783 
April -- _— _ — _ 716,500T — 
Base figure 497,697 * | 1,557,557 | . | . 





1 Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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Employment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of employ- 
ment ; figures for the different industries covered by these series will 
be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. II : Labour Statistics, 
Table IV. 

According to their source the series in the following tables may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers 
recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
number of hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, 
however, the statistics relate to the number of hours worked during 
a certain period of time, and in this case they record the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of employment. 

Owing to the different scope of the various series and the different 
methods used in their compilation and classification, international 
comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its fluctuations 
are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, therefore, is 
in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 730. 
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GERMANY ; AUSTRIA || BELGIUM BuLoaria * CaNaDa * 
~~ Sickness Sickness || Voluntary unam- " 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance _||ployment insuran a ef Bugtopess 
statistics statistics statistics — 
Date —— aneieiteamamiaaaae 
Employment as a 
Number —- i ta le Number Index ber Index Index 
employed i ; employed (1929) em- (1929) (1926) 
Workers — ployed 
1927 ” * 9 |, 1,376,049 100.0 ” ” 88.1 
1928 17,436,100 74.5 * 70.5% || 1,446,027 100.2 ° rd 94.2 
1929 17,595,347 70.4 67.4 | 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 100.0 100.0 
1930 16,408,528 61.2 56.2 | 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 94.5 
1931 14,336,418 50.7 44.5 1,255,353 87.4 66,485 97.7 85.3 
1932 12,517,882 41.9 35.7 1,107,256 78.2 68,525 100.7 72.5 
1933 13,015,614 46.3 41.0 1,022,942 81.1 57,960 85.2 70.6 
1934 15,040,864 58.5 53.7 | 1,010,993 — 78.3 60,111 88.4 80.9 
1935 15,949,332 63.9 58.6 967,330 79.9 61,919 91.0 83.8 
1935 March, 15,278,651 61.3 55.5 974,571 74.3 50,361 74.0 78.4 
April | 15,929,961 63.3 58.3 __ 991,038 79.3 54,077 79.5 79.9 
May 16,385,896 64.7 60.7 957,101¢ 79.7 63,165 92.8 81.9 
June 16,504,322 65.2 59.3 972,342 82.3 67,102 98.6 83.5 
July 16,640,207 65.9 59.1 981,056 84.1 71,322 104.8 84.8 
Aug. 16,689,880 66.2 59.6 990,971 82.0 75,356 110.8 86.2 
Sept. | 16,634,277 66.3 61.3 1,001,091 84.5 74,594 109.6 89.0 
Oct. 16,507,509 66.1 61.3 989,332 82.9 70,396 103.5 90.4 
Nov. 16,496,708 * 65.6 61.7 961,571 82.8 65,733 96.6 87.8 
Dec. 15,581,790 63.8 59.7 895,165 81.3 53,742 79.0 83.1 
1936 Jan. | 15,672,053 62.8 57.4 871,158 — 56,659 83.3 $2.6 
Feb, | 15,674,824 63.3 58.2 871,497 — 57,210 84.1 | 83.0 
March) 16,415,690t 65.4 61.0 on _ 62,289 | 91.6 — | 
Persons a. . < Tete ates | 
os | * . * | | 901,104 } . | 931,950¢ | 
DENMARK Estonia * UnitEp States | 
, Employers’ Employers’ returns [ 
Employers’ returns returns (Manufacturing industries) * 
Date Total number of , 
hours worked per day - Index (1923-1925) Estimates of: ; 
ndex 1 : 
Number Index |/(1 Jan.1927) Toa ore | Hours | Pay- A. —. pn A 
(thousands); (1931) justed | justed | worked} rolls employed ($1,000’s) | 
1927 * | « 93.0 94.4 . 95.0 | 93.3 | 8,288,400 206,980 | 
1928 vl ° 98.2 94.4 ° 95.6 93.9 | 8,285,800 208,334 | 
1929 ° e 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 | 100.0 | 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 ° ° 95.8 || 87.3 ° 80.8 81.3 7,668,400 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 88.1 * 73.9 ° 63.0 61.9 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 ra 45.0 42.3 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 oa 50.5 44.5 5,778,400 98,623 
1934 1,092 113.5 97.5 75.2 ° 55.2 56.7 6,605,700 | 125,997 } 
1935 1,141 118.6 109.7 78.4 ° 60.8 64.4 6,890,900T | 142,990T 
1935 March 1,073 111.5 106.4 78.7 78.6 60.8? 64.9 | 6,918,300 143,976 
April 1,099 | 114.2 108.3 78.8 78.5 60.5 64.9 6,919,200 144,137 
May 1,153 119.9 116.6 77.5 77.5 58.5 62.8 6,808,500 139,388 
June 1,177 122.3 115.2 76.0 76.2 56.8 60.9 6,683,000° 135,121 
July 1,184 123.1 110.5 76.0 76.7 56.5 59.9 6,682,400 133,019 
Aug. 1,180 122.7 111.6 78.2 78.0 60.4* 63.9 6,871,600 141,879 
Sept. 1,201 124.8 111.3 79.9 78.1 63.0° 66.2 7,014,500 146,876 
Oct. 1,208 125.6 112.3 81.4 79.8 66.8* 68.7 7,146,300 152,629 
Nov. 1,186 123.3 114.4 81.1 80.9 64.6 68.3 7,124,000° 151,626 
Dec. 1,177 122.3 111.1 80.7 81.7 66.1T 70.2 7,093,400T 155,909T 
1936 Jan. 1,098 114.1 114.4 79.2 81.0 _ 66.2 _ _ 
Feb. 1,056 109.8 118.4 79.5t | 80.2T _ | 66.3T _— _ } 
March 528’ 54.97 123.4 _ _ = = — —_ 
Persons * * es . * * a 
pono | | 44,554t | 4,006,208t | \ 
1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base wise 
1929 = 100. * Including the Saar Territory. Figure for July. * Since May 1935, excluding : 
voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures in 
relate to the ist of the following month. ? Figure affected by industrial dispute. * Since January ba 
1931, excluding ‘ building ’’. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month, = 
' 
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UNITED STATES (cont.) FINLAND * FRANCE | Great Britain 
Estimates (American , Returns of labour Unemployment 
ete Federation of Labor) Eeplogess’ setusns inspectors insurance statistics 
. os = 
Number Index (1926) — foomne —— Estimated 
Index of 1930 = 100) Index 
employed 1929) -——- number (1924) 
(1,000’s) ( Number Hours Humber =| Hours employed 
employed worked employed * | worked 
1927 ° ° 104.2 ° ad © | 10,018,000 } 98.0 
1928 a bad 107.3 ° ad ° 10,023,000 | 98.0 
1929 46,192 100.0 100.0 100.0 e e 10,223,000 | $00.0 
1930 43,982 | 95.2 88.5 83.5 100,0 100.0 9,809,000 | 96.0 
1931 40,679 88.1 80.2 74.2 92.5 88.6 9,437,000 92.3 
1932 36,878 79.8 81.3 75.3 80.9 73.6 9,367,000 91.7 
1933 36,959 80.0 88.5 82.5 79.4 74.3 9,684,000 94.8 
1934 38,924 84.3 100.0 94.8 76.9 71.4 10,142,000 99.3 
1935 39,685 85.9 105.8 101.8 73.5 68.1 10,380,000 101.6 
1935 March 39,103 84.7 103.1 100.0 72.1 66.7 10,233,000 100.1 
April 39,381 85.3 . ° 72.4 65.7 10,348,000 101.2 
May 39,428 85.4 = ° 72.4 66.8 10,363,000 101.4 
June 39,470 85.4 111.5 107.2 73.6 67.6 10,393,000 101.7 
July 39,433 85.4 ° ° 75.0 69.6 10,418,000 102.0 
Aug. 39,740 86.0 ° e 74.1 68.8 10,472,000 102.4 
Sept. 40,218 87.1 106.3 101.0 74.6 69.7 10,481,000 102.5 
Oct. 40,607 87.9 » ° 74.6 69.7 10,537,000 103.1 
Nov. 40,622 87.9 e S 74.3 69.8 10,548,000 103.2 
Dec. 40,758 88.2 102.1 99.0 73.8 69.9 10,604,000 103.7 
1936 Jan. 39,558 85.6 4 ° 72.6 69.9 10,352,000 101.3 
Feb. 39,703 86.0 ° ad 72.6 68.4 10,485,000 102.6 
March _ — _— 72.5 68.1 10,634,000 104.0 
— | nae fs * | 2,218,539 | * . 
HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA 
Social insurance ’ Employers’ || Sickness insurance 
statistics Employers’ returns returns statistics 
Date 
| Index * (1929) 
Number Index || Index *| Numb ——e- Index Number Index 
employed (1927) || (1934) emaleged jhouve worked (1926) employed | (1930) 
1927 1,033,609 983 || * * e | 104.1 148,288" | 87.4* 
1928 1,064,599 101.3 | ° e e || 99.2 161,483 94.7 
1929 1,051,169 100.0 | * 100.0 100.0 i 100.0 171,195 100.0 
1930 990,776 943 | ° 97.3 94.2 i] 90.0 179,636 105.3 
1931 937,298 | 892 | * 88.8 83.5 81.7 166,939 | 97.9 
1932 862,469 82.0 | ° 78.5 72.4 82.0 141,296 83.2 
1933 853,203 81.1 | * 79.4 75.1 89.9 150,236 88.4 
1934 913,068 86.8 | 100.0 82.9 77.8 100.2 162,837 95.8 
1935 958,234 91.2 . ° ° 109.6 172,616 101.1 
1935 March 918,779 87.4 | 115.1 90.6 77.9 107.0 167,015 97.9 
April 958,215 91.2 116.2 92.9 80.5 110.5 167,351 97.9 
May 987,594 93.9 | 118.5 95.8 85.5 111.1 172,208 101.1 
June 955,937 91.0 114.1 97.7 83.1 110.9 174,768 102.1 
July 957,418 91.1 115.1 98.3 88.7 110.8 175,879 103.2 
Aug. 981,136 93.3 117.6 100.1 85.4 110.4 174,428 102.1 
Sept. 1,002,705 954 | * * * 110.9 175,591 | 103.2 
Oct. 1,015,721 96.7 || * . * | 410.8 180,429 | 105.7 
Nov. 1,008,261 95.9 | e ° ° 111.0 181,180 106.3 
Dec. 933,766 88.8 | e ° | ° 111.0 174,099 102.% 
1936 Jan. 956,422 91.0 i| ° ° | sd _ 172,875 101,1 
} Feb. ams = fy * * e aa — 
March — ae | e e e — — ; — 
| | 
, | + ||946,517| 1,208,621 | 1036371 | + | * 





* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 


base 1929 = 100. 
first of the month. 


* The figures relate to the first of the following month. 
* Ministry of Corporations. 
averages for 1927-1930, based on average number insured each month. 


* The 
* Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 


in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 


figures relate to the 


* Yearly 
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Luxemsuro® NeTHERLANDS * PoLaND | SwEpEN | 
, Unemployment } 
Employers insurance Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
soturne statistics 
Date —_— . 
Index Social Federation | 
Number Index Index Number Hours worked Board __jof Industries 
employed | (1929) (1929) _—|lemployed (1928)| per week (1929)||__ Index Index 
(all industries) | (manufactures) || (1926-1930) / (1925-1930) | 
1927 41,129 93.6 98.3 | 89.5 =| 90.0 . 4.2 | 
1928 42,927 97.7 100.3 99.7 | 103.0 ° 98.1 | 
1929 43,944 100.0 100.0 H 100.0 100.0 » 100.0 
1930 43,122 98.1 98.0 86.8 81.1 ° 100.0 | 
1931 36,942 84.1 90.5 73.9 | 66.3 ° 91.3 
1932 29,696 67.6 79.4 63.3 | 53.2 ° 85.6 
1933 28,483 64.8 77.7 62.9 | 54.6 89.1 84.6 
1934 28,803 65.6 76.5 68.0 63.6 97.4 91.6 } 
1935 29,334 66.7 72.5 71.4 69.1 103.1 e 
1935 March 28,641 65.2 72.3 67.7 | 62.9 99.1 $5.2 
April 28,826 65.6 74.2 69.3 } 68.4 . 95.2 
May 29,181 66.4 74.8 71.3 | 70.0 wi 95.2 
June 29,585 67.3 75.6 71.8 | 70.2 104.2 *e 
July 29,596 67.3 75.0 72.6 | 67.0 . ° 
Aug. 29,549 67.2 74.6 74.1 72.0 ® . 
Sept. 29,750 67.7 73.6 75.3 | 75.5 104.6 e 
Oct. 29,770 67.7 73.6 80.0 | 77.7 * ° 
Nov. 29,927 68.1 71.8 } 76.9 81.0 * ad 
Dec. 29,778 67.8 67.6 69.4 | 72.2 104.4 ° 
1936 Jan. 29,396 66.9 66.1 67,4 61.6 * ° 
Feb. 29,540 67.1 _ 68.7 | 64.3 * ° 
March} 29,557 67.3 _ — -= —_ “ 
| 
Persons e * . ‘ e | 
= | | 463,840t | 579,526 t | 14,970 | 225,288 | 
SwiTzERLAND CzBcHostovakta * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 
Employers’ Social insurance . Social insurance 
returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics | 
Date ——————————|_—— 
Index | 
Index Number Index (July 1925) Number Index 
(1925) employed (1928) Mese- employed (1928) 
Total * 
peans 
1927 91.2 e ° 94.2 95.9 511,493 84.5 
1928 97.3 2,488,252 99.3 97.2 98.2 565,796 * 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 | $00.0 100.0 100.0 605,065 100.0 | 
1930 96.5 2,444,690 | 97.5 97.4 98.1 631,181 ° 104.3 ° 
1931 88.5 2,314,990 92.4 93.5 93.8 609,190 100.7 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 83.2 87.6 87.2 535,617 88.5° 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 75.4 90.3 91.2 520,980 86.1° 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 | 75.0 100.3 102.3 543 559° 89.8* | 
1935 70.2 1,917,030 76.5 109.7 114.1 564,287 ° 93.3 
1935 March 70.8 1,681,991 67.1 107.9 111.5 526,331 87.0 
April ° 1,832,879 73.2 108.3 112.2 551,081 91.1 
May * 1,976,378 78.8 108.8 113.2 566,739 93.7° 
June | 70.6 2,047,508 81.7 109.2 113.7 585,130 96.7 
July | ™ 2,082,051 83.1 110.0 114.6 576,573 95.3 
Aug. | ° 2.065.547 | 82.4 110.6 115.2 586,688 97.0 
Sept. 70.5 2,056,261 | 82.1 111.6 116.5 594,340 98.2 
Oct. | ° 2,069,013 | 826 111.8 117.0 601,622 99.4 
Nov. e 2,049,338 | 81.8 112.5 117.6 599,655 99.1° 
Dec. | 68.7 1,874,683 | 74.9 113.2 118.7 571,418 94.4° 
1936 Jan. | * 1,733,500 | 69.2 =_ — 548,309 90.6 
Feb. . 1,766,414 70.5 _ —_ _ _ 
March | —_ --- | — -- — — — 
Persons | 186,967 | * | * | * * * * 
covered . | | | 











_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Excluding agriculture. * Workers 
covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). * This series is tempor- 
arily discontinued pending revision. ? Average for the month. * Including “ Natives”’. 























STATISTICS 


Recent Family Budget Enquiries: 


Recent Family Budget Enquiries in Latin America 
(cont.) 


III. Mexico City (Mexico), July-September 1934 (cont.) 


In a recent issue of this Review } an account was given of a recent 
family budget enquiry in Mexico City. Further details have now 
become available * as to the distribution of expenditure for various 
categories of workers and also as to the quantities of foodstuffs con- 
sumed ; these data are summarised below. 


EXPENDITURE 
Table I shows the distribution of expenditure on the main con- 
sumption groups for skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers. 
The great majority of the workers belong to the textile, metal, and 
food industries. 


TABLE I. ANALYSIS OF WEEKLY EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY, BY 
CATEGORIES OF WORKERS 





All Categories of workers 



































| Item 7 am a a oA : — 
cosmuies Skilled | Semi-skilled | _Unskilled 
| Number of families 281 110 126) 45 
Absc lute amounts ($) 
| Food 238 | 1415 11.52 | 10.46 
| Housing 213 | 2.82 2.08 | 1.79 
| Fuel and light 2.08 | 2.19 2.09 | 1.77 
_ Clothing 146 | 1.86 124 | 1.08 | 
| Miscellaneous 3.91 | 4.35 3.77 | 324 | 
Total 21.96 | 24.87 20.70 | 18.34 | 
Percentages 
| - a ; ; | ~ | 
Food 56.4 | 56.9 | 55.6 | 57.0 
Housing 9.7 9.3 10.1 9.8 | 
Fuel and light 9.5 | 8.8 | 10.1 | 9.6 | 
| Clothing 6.6 | 7.5 6.0 5.9 | 
Miscellaneous 17.8 17.5 18.2 17.7 | 
Total 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 


The incomes are higher of skilled than of semi-skilled workers 
and of semi-skilled than of unskilled workers ; the differences in the 
absolute distribution of expenditure, however, are not great, and the 
percentages of expenditure do not show any marked differences 
between the various categories. 








1 International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1936, pp. 283-285. 
2 U. G. B. (Revista de Cultura Moderna), Jan. 1936 : “ Como se alimentan los 
obreros en la Ciudad de México ”, by Federico Bacu. 
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Food 


Table II gives data of quantities consumed and expenditure for 
individual foodstuffs for the 281 families included in the enquiry. 






























































TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF WEEKLY FOOD CONSUMPTION 
Quantities (kg.*) consumed | Expenditure per family | 
Item . | 
Per unit of | Per cent. of 
Per person consumption $ total 
I. Bread and cereals : 
White bread 1.042 1.333 1.62 13.0 
Maize bread (tortillas) 0.707 0.904 1.00 8.1 
Biscuits, etc. 0.233 0.299 0.58 4.7 
Cornflour (masa t mayz) 2.405 3.075 0.74 6.0 
Rice 0.195 0.250 0.18 1.5 
Macaroni, etc. 0.120 0.154 0.21 a7 
Total 4.702 6.015 4.33 35.0 
II. Meat and fish: 
Beef 0.596 0.762 1.07 8.6 
Mutton and veal 0.047 0.060 0.17 1.4 
Pork 0.075 0.097 0.31 2.5 
Dried meat 0.004 0.005 0.02 0.2 
Poultry 0.035 0.004 0.25 2.0 
Fish 0.014 0.017 0.07 0.6 
Total 0.771 0.945 1.89 15.3 
III. Milk, milk products, etc. : 
Milk (litres) 1.848 2.364 1.61 13.0 
Butter 0.173 0.221 0.71 5.7 
Cheese 0.025 0.032 0.09 0.7 
Eggs (number) 1.5 1.9 0.38 3.1 
Cooking oil 0.008 0.010 0.02 0.2 
Total — _ 2.81 22.7 
IV. Vegetables and fruit : 
Potatoes 0.156 0.199 0.16 1.3 
Beans 0.650 0.831 0.30 2.4 
Peas, lentils. etc. 0.049 0.062 0.05 0.4 
Vegetables 0.670 0.858 0.43 3.5 
Chile pepper 0.050 0.064 0.19 1.5 
Fruit 0.273 0.349 0.35 2.8 
Total 1.848 2.363 1.48 11.9 
V. Miscellaneous : 
Sugar and candy 0.383 0.490 0.55 4.5 
Chocolate 0.004 0.005 0.04 0.3 
Sweets 0.022 0.028 0.07 0.6 
Salt 0.106 0.136 0.06 0.5 
Preserves, etc. — _ 0.04 0.3 
Total _ —_ 0.76 6.2 
VI. Drinks: 
Coffee 0.092 0.117 0.41 3.3 
Pulque (litres) 0.994 1.272 0.51 4.1 
Beer in 0.062 0.079 0.08 0.6 
Liquors, etc. (litres) _ —_ 0.06 0.5 
Total — — 1.06 8.5 
Total vegetable food _ _ 6.94 56.1 
Total animal food _ — 4.69 37.9 
Grand total * — oo 12.38 100.0 














? Except for milk, pulque, beer, and liquors (litres), and eggs (number). ; 
* Including “ others ’’ amounting to 0.05 pesos, or 0.4 per cent. of total food expenditure. 
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Table III contains information on the quantities of selected foods 
consumed at different income levels. 


TABLE III. QUANTITIES OF SELECTED FOODS CONSUMED PER FAMILY 
PER WEEK, BY INCOME GROUPS 





Families having a weekly income ($) of : 


Item unit}, A | |———_—_——__________ ~~ 


families 
Under 15} 15-20 20-25 25-30 | Over 30 





I. Bread and cereals! Kg. | 22.504 | 20.183 | 21.482 21.876 | 24.381 | 25.974 
II. Meat 99 3.886 | 2.484 | 3.273 | 3.832 | 4.666 | 5.779 


Ill. Milk, milk pro- 
ducts, ete. : 





























Milk Lit.| 9.479] 5.479| 7.941 | 9.235 | 12.353 | 13.941 
Butter Kg.| 0.888 | 0.613 | 0.775| 0.850 | 1.088 | 1.213 
Eggs 1 7.6 4.2 6.4 7.6 10.0 10.6 
IV. Vegetables, etc. : 
Vegetables Kg.| 3.440} 2.320| 2.960) 3.440 | 4.320 | 4.720 | 
Beans, peas, 
rice, ete. - 4.583 | 0.916 | 4.310 | 4.583 | 4.910 | 5.354 | 
V. Sugar » | 1.964] 1.586] 1.875| 1.893 | 2.071 | 2.643 | 





Bread and cereals. The absolute consumption of cereals is high, 
being more than 300 kg. per year per consumption unit. This group 
accounts for not less than 35 per cent. of the total food expenditure. 
Cornflour is the most important single item quantitatively, followed 
by white bread and maize bread. It is to be noted that the quantities 
consumed increase with income, while other enquiries often show an 
opposite tendency. 


Meat and fish. The consumption of meat—principally beef—is 
high ; it reaches about 50 kg. per year per consumption unit. The 
quantities consumed increase with income, and are two or three times 
as high in the highest income group as in the lowest. 


Milk and milk products. This group is relatively important ; it 
accounts for 23 per cent. of the total food expenditure. The most 
important item is milk, the consumption of which reaches a level 
of about 125 litres per unit of consumption per year ; the corresponding 
figure for butter is a little more than 11 kg. The consumption of eggs 
is also relatively high, being nearly 100 eggs per year per unit of 
consumption. The consumption of these items increases very markedly 
as income increases. 


Vegetables and fruit. About 12 per cent. of the total food expendi- 
ture is given to items belonging to this group. Vegetables, beans, and 
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potatoes account for the bulk of the consumption. The total quantity 
consumed per year per unit of consumption is about 120 kg. The 
consumption shows a clear tendency to increase with income. 


Miscellaneous. The most important item is sugar, which alone 
accounts for nearly 5 per cent. of the total food expenditure. The 
yearly consumption per unit is nearly 29 kg. The consumption per 
family increases with income. 


Drink. This group accounts for not less than about 9 per cent. 
of the total food expenditure. The most important item is pulque, 
closely followed by coffee. 
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demand for commodities : hoarding encourages the fall of prices. Starting from 
these premises, the author examines in particular the economic consequences 
of certain categories of investments : investments of savings funds, and foreign 
loans. The second chapter of the volume contains a study of saving in France 
during the period of deflation and after the stabilisation of the franc. The ability 
to save was re-established and even strengthened in relation to the pre-war period, 
savings attaining annually some 30,000,000,000 frances ; but the origin of savings 
and especially the use to which they are now put are very different from what 
they were before the war: subscriptions to French public funds or similar securities 
absorb the greater part of saved income and it would be possible, in view of the 
amount invested in State securities and the mobility of public confidence, to regard 
certain rises and falls, contributions and withdrawals, as reflecting the state of 
opinion among the investing population. Finally, the author describes briefly the 
collective saving institutions : social insurance, mutual provident funds, national 
old-age pension funds, life assurance companies, which, by their influence on the 
market, can act as a brake, and counterbalance the instability of investments made 
by private persons. 


Levenbach, Marius G. Arbeidsovereenkomst. Overdruk van een gedeelte der 
Rechishundige Encyclopaedie voor Iedereen. Pp. 340-383. 
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In his commentary on Netherlands legislation relating to the contract of employ- 
ment, the author, after giving some indications as to the history, nature and princi- 
ples of the law, analyses the provisions dealing with the conclusion of the contract, 
the reciprocal obligations of the parties, the payment of wages, and the termination 
of the contract. The study ends with a summary of the special obligations arising 
from the termination of the contract, penalties, and the procedure in cases of 
disputes arising out of the contract of employment. This commentary, which is 
both succinct and practical, is a useful introduction to Netherlands labour law. 


Lind, C. The Provision Trade. Statistical Investigations into the Economy 
of Retailing. Bulletin No. 2. Institute of Economics and History. Copenhagen, 
Gyldendalske Boghandel — Nordisk Forlag, 1935. 52 pp. 


Lo Giudice, Dr. Francesco. L’assicurazione contro le malattie per gli addetti al 
commercio in Italia. Scuola di Perfezionamento in Medizina legale ed infortunistica 
nella R. Universita di Padova. Ancona, S.T.A.M.P.A., 1935. 156 pp. 18 lire. 

After a short introduction on the protection of workers against occupational 
and social risks as the purpose of assistance, the author analyses the origin, aim, 
and organisation of the Italian National Sickness Insurance Fund for Commercial 
Employees. He considers the obligations of employers in regard to the Fund 
(affiliation, contributions, penalties), and the benefits paid. He advocates the 
payment of compensation equal, as far as possible, to wages, as this alone, in his 
opinion, promotes sickness prevention. At the same time, he recommends periodical 
medical examinations of insured persons. A chapter deals with morbidity among 
commercial employees. A detailed bibliography completes the work. 


Lokanathan, P. S. Industrial Organisation in India. London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Studies in Economics and Commerce, Edited by Professor 
A. PLANT, Professor L. Ropsins, and Professor A. J. SArGENT. No. 4 London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1935. 413 pp. 

The author examines the structure and efticiency of industrial organisation in 
India by tracing the origin, evolution and features of the managing agency system 
which is peculiar to India. He enquires into the factors influencing the localisation 
of industries, the size of industrial units, and the prevalent methods and problems 
of financing industry, and evaluates the efficiency of the industrial worker in relation 
to wages and standards of living. His conclusion is that Indian industry has more 
to gain by curing the managing agency system of its defects than by abolishing it. 


Lérincz Ferenc, Dr., and others. Az ancylostomiasis ( Banyasz- Aszaly). Kerdé- 
sének mai allasa Magyarorszagon. (The Ankylostomiasis Problem in Hungary.) 
Editor, Dr. Johan Béla. A M. Kir. Orszagos Kézegészségiigyi Intézet Kézleményci. 
Budapest, 1935. 91 pp., illustr. 2 pengdé. 

Pamphlet written in Hungarian with a summary in English. 


Molitor, Dr. Erich. Die Kiindigung. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, Deutsches 
Druck- u. Verlagshaus, 1935. 1x + 241 pp. 

Examining German legislation and legal theory and practice from a critical 
standpoint, the author considers the problem of the termination of contracts, a 
particularly important study as regards the contract of employment, to which 
considerable space is reserved. After defining the notion of cancellation by notice 
in relation to other modes of termination, he analyses the declaration of intention 
involved, the restrictions imposed by law on the right to denounce contracts, 
and the problem of “ extraordinary *’ denouncement, including dismissal for grave 
reasons. 


Myers, James. Churches in Social Action. Why and Ilow. New York, Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 1935. 39 pp. 10 cents. 

This pamphlet, which is written by the Industrial Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, gives a short but full account of the 
methods followed in Protestant circles in the study of social questions and in social 
activities : constitution of committees, social surveys, educational visits, pro- 
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nouncements and formulation of “ social creeds *’, appeals to the authorities in 
favour of social legislation, mediation in cases of strikes, ete. The appendix contains 
a directory of agencies (Church, civic, social, Government, employers’, labour, 
economic and other organisations), and a statement of the social ideals of the 
Christian Churches in America. 


Narain, Brij. India in the Crisis. Allahabad, The Indian Press, 1934. vm + 
399 pp. 

The author traces the effect of the economic depression on Indian agriculture: 
foreign trade, and finance. An account of the causes of the depression is followed 
by a study of the various “ ways out’’ that have been suggested and tried in other 
countries. The author advocates national planning as the solution for India. 


Narayanaswamy, Dr. B. V., and Venkataraman, V. The Problem of Rural In- 
debtedness. 1935. 23 pp., appendix. 

A field study of rural indebtedness in two villages in the Madras Presidency. 
Fifty family budgets are studied with special reference to debts. A number of 
recommendations are made. The book, which is well written, is a valuable contri- 
bution to the growing body of literature now being produced in India on a subject 
to which the Indian Government is devoting much attention. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference. Social Action Department. Organised 
Social Justice. An Economic Programme for the United States applying Pius 
XI°s Great Encyclical on Social Life. 133 Signers. Notes and a Study Outline. 
New York. 31 pp. 


Nawiasky, Dr. Hans. Rechtsfragen des wirtschaftlichen Neuaufbaues. Ein 
Beitrag zur Theorie der Fachverbinde, Gesamtvertrdge und Berufskérperschaften. 
Zurich, Polygraphischer Verlag, 1935. 132 pp. 

The author seeks to formulate a legal theory of the forms which corporative 
organisation can assume, with particular reference to Swiss law. Making a dis- 
tinction between employers’ associations and trade unions on the one hand, and 
corporative organisations, which include both employers and workers, on the 
other, he examines the legal structure of the controlled independent associations, 
their working, particularly in relation to the Swiss Constitution, collective agree- 
ments (which, in the author’s opinion, might be collective labour agreements as 
well as economic agreements), and finally the structure and working of corporations. 
Some considerations of a political and sociological order complete the work. 


Newman, Bernard J. Jlousing in Philadelphia 1934. Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
Housing Association, 1935. 380 pp., illustr. 


Oberlinder, Theodor. Die agrarische Uberbevélkerung Polens. Berlin, Volk 
und Reich, 1935. 118 pp., illustr. 


Ormaechea, Alvaro Garcia. Legislacién de accidentes del trabajo en la industria 
y en la agricultura. Madrid, Sobrinos de la Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1936. 
634 pp. 

Mr. Ormaechea’s work on Spanish legislation relating to compensation for 
industrial accidents contains the texts of the Acts, the relevant International 
Labour Conventions which have been ratified by Spain, and the different regula- 
tions, orders, decrees, premium tables, etc., that supplement them. Every provision 
that has been the object of a judgment by the Supreme Court is accompanied by a 
short summary of the judgment. 


Poppelreuter, Dr. W., and Mathieu, Dr. J. “ Robinson erzieht”’ ! Dinta-Robin- 
son-Kurse zur Einfachstschulung der handwerklichen Fdahigkeit. Schriftenreihe 
des Deutschen Instituts fiir Nazionalsozialistische Technische Arbeitsforschung 
und -schulung. Diisseldorf, Gesellschaft fiir Arbeitspaedagogik, 1935. 106 pp., 
illustr. 
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Reichsverband der Ortskrankenkassen. Statistik der Krankenversicherung 
bei den Ortskrankenkassen im Jahre 1934 und 1, Halbjahr 1935. Berlin, 1935. 427 pp., 
tables, diagrams. 

This detailed statistical report gives figures showing the activities of the local 
sickness insurance funds in Germany in 1934 and during the first quarter of 1935, 
their income, expenditure and reserves. The statistical tables are preceded by an 
explanatory text illustrated by numerous diagrams. 


Resch, Dr. Josef. Anhang zur Gesetzeausgabe betreffend die gewerbliche Sozial- 
versicherung I., II. und III. Durchfiihrungsverordnung samt vollstandigem Inhalts- 
verzeichnis. Vienna, Carl Ueberreuter, 1935. Pp. 319-462. 

Annex to the edition of the Austrian Act on social insurance of wage earners 
in industry and commerce prepared by Dr. Resch, former Minister of Social Adminis- 
tration (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1985, page 141). 
The annex contains the text of the three administrative orders that have been 
issued up to now, and a detailed index which renders the work easy to consult, 


—— Die gewerbliche Sozialversicherung. Zweite, unter Beriicksichtigung der L., 
II. und III. Durchfiihrungsverordnung ergiinzte Auflage. Vienna, Carl Ueber- 
reuter, 1935. 460 pp. 

New edition of a book already analysed in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1935, page 141. In the first part Dr. Resch, former Aus- 
trian Minister of Social Administration and President of the Austrian National 
Union of Social Insurance Institutions, sketches the development of social insurance 
in Austria, and emphasises the nature and importance of social insurance in generalt 
He then sets out the reasons for the reform of Austrian legislation on the subject. 
giving an analysis of its principal provisions. The second part contains the tex, 
of the Act of 30 March 1935, and, for each section of the Act, the corresponding 
provisions of the three orders relating to its administration. The forms prescribed 
for use in the administration of the Act are reproduced and a detailed index is 
included. 


Riccardi, Renato. La prevenzione degli infortuni. In che consiste. Come si attua. 
Milan, Ente nazionale di propaganda per la prevenzione degli infortuni. 150 pp., 
illustr. 2.50 lire. 


Riedl, Emmy. Unser Lustiges Kinderbuch. Von Kinder gemalt, gezeichnet 
und gedichtet. Karlsbad, “ Graphia’’, 1935. 127 pp., illustr. 

This book, which is designed to make the co-operative movement known 
among children, is the work of 140 children who have written the stories and poems, 
and drawn or painted the illustrations it contains. 


Sandoval. Dr. José Enrique de. La Conferencia del Trabajo de los Estados de 
América, Miembros de la Organizacién Internacional del Trabajo, Santiago de 
Chile, Enero de 1936. Havana, 1936. 93 pp. 

A succinct report in Spanish, by one of the Cuban Government Delegates, 
of the work of the Labour Conference of the American States which are Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, held at Santiago de Chile in January 
1936. 

The author emphasises the growing interest taken by American countries in 
social problems ; he touches on the erroneous impression, which he believes will 
shortly disappear, that the International Labour Office is endeavouring to mould 
social legislation on a strictly European pattern. 

The resolutions submitted to the Conference are reproduced in full. 


Schlégl, Georg. Landflucht und Bodenpolitik. Erfahrungen aus der tschechoslo- 
wakischen Bodenreform in Siidbéhmen. Sonderabdruck aus der Nummer 11 des 
Jahrganges 1935 der “ Mitteilungen’’ des Verbandes der deutschen Grossgrund- 
besitzer in der tschechoslowakischen Republik in Prag. 22 pp. 


Second Symposium on Silicosis. An unofficial transcript of the Second Silicosis 
Symposium held in connection with the Trudeau School of Tuberculosis at Saranac 
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Lake, N.Y., 3-7 June 1935. Edited by B. E. Kurecuire. Wausau, Wisconsin, Em- 
ployers’ Mutuals, 1935. 194 pp., illustr. 

The agenda of the second annual silicosis symposium was essentially the same as 
that of the preceding year. The numerous reports presented dealt with the follow- 
ing questions: ‘ The etiology of silicosis’? (Dr. K. K. Sayers and R. R. Jongs), 
** Pathology of silicosis and silicotuberculosis ’’ (Dr. Leroy U. GARDNER), ‘‘ Phy- 
siology of the fibrotic lung’? (Dr. W. S. McCann and Nelan L. KaLTREIDER), 
** Occupational History in the diagnosis of silicosis’? (D. E. Cummines), “‘ The 
clinical picture in silicosis and its importance in diagnosis ’’ (Dr. A. R. RipDELL), 
“ Clinical aspects of silicosis ’’ (Henry H. KESSLER), ‘‘ Roentgenological diagnosis 
of silicosis *’ (Dr. E. P. PENDERGRAss and Dr. H. L. Sampson), ‘ Correlation be- 
tween pathological anatomy and X-ray appearance in silicosis’? (Dr. Leroy U. 
GARDNER), ‘‘ Medical methods in the control of silicosis’? (Dr. A. R. RippE tt), 
** Engineering methods in the control of silicosis ’’(Prof. P. DRINKER), “* Administra- 
tive control of silicosis in industry “’ (D. E. CummrinGs), “‘ Dust in atmosphere ; 
methods of estimation and significance ** (D. E. CUMMINGs), “ Silicosis as a social 
preblem and its control’ (Dr. A. J. LANza). 


Seldte, Franz. Sozialpolitik im Dritten Reich. Beilage zum Reichsarbeitsblatt, 
1935, Nr. 36. Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 1935. 68 pp. 


Semaines sociales du Canada, XIII°* Session — Joliette, 1935. L’éducation 
sociale. Compte rendu des cours et conférences. Montreal, Ecole sociale populaire, 
1935. 326 pp. 

During the “ Social Week *’ at Joliette in 1935 no aspect of the problem of social 
education was neglected. After a survey of the main principles, the nature and 
aims of education in general, the following topics were discussed : education in 
the family, at school, among youth movements (boy and girl scouts, movements 
having a special object), study circles, education for a career, and religious education. 
The last chapter shows how the Catholic organisations can be active promoters of 
social education. 


Simson, F.W. Reconstruction Models showing the moderately early simple Silicotic 
Process and how it affects Definite Parts of the Primary Unit of the Lung. Reprinted 
from the Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, Vol. XL, 1935. Pp. 37-44. Dia- 
grams. 

Describes a technique, including the use of photography, for the construction 
of models of simple, discrete silicotic nodules with their anatomical relations. 
From these and from serial sections of the nodules certain conclusions are drawn. 


Sinzheimer, Dr. Hugo. De Taak der Rechtssociologie. Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk 
Willink, 1935. 151 pp. 

In the author’s opinion, the object of legal sociology is the study of legal reality, 
or, according to his own definition, the sum of the collective forces existing and 
developing in the present, whether in conformity or not with positive law or even 
the idea of law. The task of legal sociology is to apprehend and analyse this reality, 
to examine what are the relations between positive law and reality, in particular 
the actual functions of legal rules, to understand the genesis of law, and to establish 
the real and nominal factors that determine the norm. Thus understood, legal 
sociology constitutes, the author says, a special part of the science of law, i.e. the 
science of legislation. It is certain that the study of the problem of collective 
forces is particularly important for the development of social legislation, and it 
is not by mere chance that the author, in the course of his researches, refers many 
times to labour law, which supplies examples in support of his theses. In this 
connection may be mentioned problems connected with the contract of employment, 
trade unionism, and collective agreements. 


Stockenhof. Der neuen Zeit die neue Sozialversicherung. Kassenzwang oder 
Selbstversicherung ? Schaffende und Versorgte. Vienna, J. Eisenstein. 32 pp. 


Tillyard, Frank. The Worker and the State. Second edition revised and enlarged. 
London, George Routledge, 1936. 1x + 307 pp. 12s. 6d. 
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The first edition of this book appeared in 1923. To the very instructive chapters 
it contained on State interference in regard to wages, the special legislation affecting 
the conditions of work of women and young persons, and the health and safety 
of the workers, the new edition adds further chapters on national health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and the recourse of trade unions to conciliation for the 
settlement of trade disputes. 


Trappe, Werner. Dr. Hans Freiherr von Berlepsch als Sozialpolitiker. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultit der Universitat K6éln. Bochum, H. Poppinghaus, 1934. 
vul + 75 pp. 

This study is interesting from the international standpoint, not only because 
Berlepsch ranks among the chief pioneers of social legislation in Germany, but 
also because he was one of the initiators of the first international conference for the 
protection of labour, which was held in Berlin in 1890. 


Weiss, Joseph. Die “ Kwuzah”’. Ein Beitrag zu den genossenschaftlichen 
Organisationsformen in der jiidischen Landwirtschaft Paldstinas. Dissertation der 
rechts- und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Universitat Ziirich zur Erlan- 
gung der Wiirde eines Doktors der Volkswirtschaft. Berne, W. P. Waichli, 1935. 
160 pp., tables. 

After sketching the history of Jewish colonisation in Palestine, the author 
attempts to define the nature of “ kwuzah”’, a form of co-operative cultivation of 
the land, which has been developed more particularly in that country. He des- 
cribes the social and economic aims of *“* kwuzah "’, its internal structure, the agri- 
cultural work accomplished, marketing, ete. The last chapter deals with the 
problems raised by the existence of this form of co-operative farming. ‘The numerous 
statistical tables given in the appendix supply data down to 1930 only, and therefore 
do not take into account the developments in recent years. 


Wengierow. Jerzy. Izby Pracownicze. Warsaw, Ministerstwa Opicki Spolecznej, 
1934. 65 pp. 

Examines the problem of Chambers of Labour in Poland and in other European 
countries. The author reaches the conclusion that the experience gained in this 
field does not permit any definite opinion to be formed either for or against the 
creation of such chambers ; the problem should, he considers, be settled in con- 
junction with the general question of the legal representation of workers. 


Przedstawicielstwo pracownicze a panstwo. Warsaw, Organizacji Mlodziezy 
Pracujacej, 1935. 224 pp. 
Deals with the relations between workers’ organisations and the State. After 
a short history of the trade union movement in different countries, including Poland, 
and an analysis of the present position of the Polish trade union movement, the 
author examines the possibilities of improving trade union organisation in Poland. 
He is against a too pronounced liberalism in trade union legislation and against 
solutions inspired by proponents of a “ totalitarian ** State ; he urges the adoption 
of legislative measures which would indirectly lead trade unions to greater centralisa- 
tion, favourably affect their financial situation, and combat the elements of anarchy 
and disorder. 


—— Reorganizacja sadownictwa pracy w Polsce. Warsaw, Ministerstwo Opieki 
Spolecznej, 1934. 58 pp. 

Analysis from the legal standpoint of the organisation and working of labour 
courts in Poland. 
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